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NOTES ON THE TIENRY CLAY CLUBS 
OF ALLEGHENY COUNTY* 


SAMUEL J. ASTORINO 


nun Hlenry Clay of Kentucky ran for the presidency in 

1844, he was supported by the Whigs of Allegheny County. 

Vhese Whigs organized themselves into socalled “Clay 
Clubs” which sprang up in the summer of 1842. Besides emphasizing 
the national aspect of political campaigning, however, the clubs also 
served local olficeseekers. Beginning in 1842, the movement to form 
such clubs was not completed until two years later by which time most 
of the county’s wards, townships, and boroughs had at least one such 
organization. As in all political organizations these clubs maintained a 
hierarchy of officials, published literature, and performed all other 
duties necessary to win elections. They arose in response to Clay's 
aspirations and died out when those hopes went unfulfilled in the 
election. 


At the time of their inception three major parties existed in the 
county. ‘The Antimasonic, Whig, and Domocratic Parties were in con 
tinuous existence while each local election saw the emergence of splinter 
factions. ‘The Antimasons and Whigs had temporarily joined forces 
in the Whig-Antimasonic Party to win the county for William | lenry 
Harrison in 1840. But soon after hostility arose between them due to 
the Whig’s intentions of backing Clay, a desire opposed by Neville B. 

* The more comprehessive work upon which this article is based, en- 
titled “Politics in Allegheny County, 1841-1844", was prepared by Mr. 


Astorino in partial fulfillment of requirements for the master’s degree at 
the University of Pittsburgh.—Ed. 
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Craig, editor of the Daily Pittsburgh Gazette and leader of the Anti- 
masons. Running separate slates, they split the anti-Democratic vote 
and thus gave the Democratic Party many easy victories in local con- 
tests. By 1842 many presidential hopefuls had also made their wishes 
known, and each party in the county pledged its allegiance according 
to its own choice. The Democrats backed Pennsylvania's favorite son, 
James Buchanan; the Whigs, of course, came out for Henry Clay, 
early refusing to support President John Tyler as head of the party; 
the Antimasons, first supporting General Winfield Scott, fluctuated 
among many candidates, including John Quincy Adams. This was 
the political atmosphere of the period in which the Clay clubs arose.! 
Whigs’ plans to establish some such club did not call for early 
organization. The fact that Clay Clubs did arise in 1842, two years 
before the national election took place, was due to intensified Antima- 
sonic plans at that time to support General Scott. That perennial candi- 
date came north to Pennsylvania in late May of that year for the 
purpose of consulting certain abolitionists like Thaddeus Stevens of 
Lancaster.2, When Stevens chose to aid Scott, the Antimasons ot 
Allegheny County followed the lead, established so-called “Chippewa 
Clubs” and hoisted Scott's banner. Not to be outdone by their hated 
foes, the Whigs called for the formation of a Clay club. It was the 
“ill-judged” and “premature” action (as the Whigs termed it)? on the 
part of Scoit’s friends which forced them early into the field of form- 
ing political clubs. 


The first Chippewa club was organized by Pittsburgh’s fifth 
ward on June 11. Two days previous to this the Gazette had carried 
the call that such a meeting was to take place. More than 200 people 
attended and enrolled their names as members of the club. While the 
thought of calling a “Scott Ciub” had occurred to many Antimasonic 
leaders, the use of the title “Chippewa” seemed better suited because 
it would denote the General's fame as an Indian-fighter. Many Whigs 
who had not yet broken with Craig’s leadership were present, and the 
speakers made the most of this by charging that Scott was the best 

1 Samuel J. Astorino, “Politics in Allegheny County, 1841-1844” (Unpub- 
lished Master’s thesis, History Dept., University of Pittsburgh, 1957), pp. 14, 
_. George R. Poage, Henry Clay and the Whig Party (Chapel Hill, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1936), p. 108. 

3 Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, June 9, 1842. Hereafter cited as Gazette; 


Clay Club Book, MS., in the Western Pennsylvania Historical Society of 
Pittsburgh. 
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suited candidate for the presidency.* A second meeting of this Chip- 
pewa Club in July hailed “wizard” Thad Stevens as the outstanding 
personality in the war on Masonry. If Scott was elected, further 
resolutions stated, Stevens should be given a cabinet post.’ 

Behind the ardent support given Scott, however, lay the obvious 
desire to control local politics. The battle between Whigs and Anti- 
masons was a struggle in which each was seeking a method to attract 
members of the other. Thus Craig denounced Clay as a Mason and 
advocate of an anti-protectionist tariff, undeserving of conscientious 
votes. Had his plans successfully discredited the Kentuckian, Whigs 
would have returned to the Antimasonic fold where their added strength 
would have prevented Democratic victories. It was intended that 
Scott should prove to be the attracting factor. But the plans failed, 
and the Clay Whigs, instead of joining Chippewa clubs, remained a 
separate party. As they, too, sought added strength, it followed the 
something must be done to offset the Antimasonic campaign. Although 
they had not counted on coming out so early for Clay, the fact that 
local party control was at stake forced them to counterattack. 

As soon as it became known that a Chippewa club was to be 
formed, the Whigs called for a meeting to discuss the possibility of 
organizing a Clay club. Sponsored by Pittsburgh’s South Ward, the 
call first appeared in the Daily Advocate and Advertiser of June 3, while 
the meeting took place the following evening. Nothing was done actu- 
ally to form a club, but arrangements were made to call a city-wide 
meeting for the same purpose. On June 11 interested people then gath- 
ered in Beare’s Room in the Law Chambers on Fourth Street between 
Smithfield and Cherry Alley. The meeting opened by appointing 
Josiah King, president and James B. Murray, secretary. George Singer 
and John P. Bakewell were instructed to prepare resolutions “expressive 
of the sense of the meeting.” While they retired R. E. Sellers addressed 
the crowd, eloquently praising Henry Clay. Following his speech 
Singer and Bakewell delivered their resolutions which, after the usual 
praise of Clay, urged wards and townships to form their own clubs. 
The final resolution appointed a committee of five Cone from each 
ward in the city) to draft a constitution and by-laws to be submitted to 
the club at its next meeting on July 9. Following another address by 
Robert Forrester all those wishing to join the club were asked to enroll 


4 Gazette, June 9, 1842; Daily Advocate and Advertiser (Pittsburgh), June 
10, 17. 1842. Hereafter cited as Advocate. 
5 Advocate, July 21, 1842. 
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their names in a log book provided for this purpose.® 

This Pittsburgh club, formally accepting its constitution and by 
laws on July 9, was entitled “The He enry Clay Club of Allegheny 
County.” Later it became known as “The Central Clay Club ol Alle 
gheny County.” It was the parent organization of the branch clubs 
which had been formed in wards, townships, and boroughs. ‘Vhe offi 
cers of the Central Club were one president, one vice-president from 
each election district, one secretary, and one assistant secretary. M; nny 
of the vice-presidents were also officers of branch clubs. W hen the first 
official meeting of the Central Club took place in early August of 1842, 
every district was thus represented; the vice-presidents numbered thirty 
two. ‘Thomas Bakewell was elected first president, James B. Murray 
was secretary, and Charles B. Scully was a int secretary. An execu 
live committee consisting of A. Wylie Je, R. E. Sellers, P. G. Kay, 
Josiah King, and William Graham Ir., also phe as a speaking group 
that toured the area urging Clayites to organize branch clubs.7 

Phe laws of the Central Club provided that meetings would be 
hekl on the evenings of the first Fridays of each month, while special 
meetings could be called by the president or by the written request of 
five members. A quorum consisted of twenty. All committee reports 
were required to be submitted in writing, and, in most cases, such re 
ports were published in the Advocate. Both the constitution and by 
laws could be amended or altered. 


he movement to form Clay clubs next spread to Allegheny City 
where a call for this purpose was published in the Advocate of July 19 
Iwo days later, July 21, the meeting convened at J. Patterson's Salt 
Warehouse which was located between Sandusky Street and New 
Bridge Street. Election of temporary officers was held on August 11. 
Ilenry Irwin was chosen president, John Kelly secretary, and W. A 
Irwin, John Morrison, John Freeman, E. W. Stephans, D. B. Shepley 
were elected the committee on resolutions. Robert Forrester was again 
on hand to address the crowd. The constitution and by-laws accepted 
on August 18 were very similar to those adopted by the Central Club. 
Officially designated as “The Henry Clay Club of Allegheny City, 
auxiliary to the Cc cca its permanent officials included Henry Irwin 
is president, Edward Stephans and Abraham Patterson vice-presidents, 


6 Ibid., June 4, 7, 14. 1842; Diary of Robert McKnight, (June 11. 1842) 
VS.. in the Darlington Memorial Library, University of Pittsburgh. 
7 Advocate, August 6, 1842 
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John L. Parke secretary, and John Kelly assistant secretary. This was 
the only club formed in Allegheny City, and it served all four wards.® 
Other clubs, such as that formed in Birmingham Borough on July 
28, 1842, followed the same pattern of organization. First, there was 
a call for a meeting, usually published in the Advocate. In most cases 
this call was siened by over 100 persons, and sometimes by over 200. 
Second, a preliminary meeting was held at which time temporary of 
ficers were chosen, speeches made, and future meeting dates were 
calendared. Tinally, at the next meeting, the club would be officially 
established. ‘Phe relationship between the branch clubs and the Central 
Club was not very tight: the branches could, for example, use their 
own discretion in matters specifically concerning their district. Should 
branch wish to present an out-of-town speaker, it did not need the 
assent of the parent. On the other hand, the Central Club was re- 
sponsible for laying down plans of action to be followed in county 
wide matters. A candidate for local office, such as township com- 
missioner, was supported simply by his township constituency. But for 
county and state offices, such as county treasurer or State Assembly, the 
officers of the Central Club had the Jast word in choosing the party 
slate. Although an office-seeker in this case might bolt the party, run 
as an “Independent Whig,” in every case in the period 1842-1844, he 
lost the race. The parent was also responsible for the publication of 
pamphlets, handbills, and other political material. The Advocate, 
edited by George Parkin, was the party press. 
In reality the Clay Club system was a political machine. Its of 
licers were party bosses whose task was to deliver the vote of their 


districts. 


Craig and his Antimasons violently fought the work of the Clay 
Clubs. Still relying on the supposed popularity of the Antimasonic 
movement, Craig, through the Gazette, charged that many members of 
the clubs were Masons. He published lists of those whom he suspected 
ind stated that should Whig candidates be elected to office, the county 
would fall under the control of Masonry. Was not Clay also a Mason? 
In addition to this indictment the Antimasonic leader pointed out 
that such clubs indulged in “man worshipping.” Clay, Craig said, 
had no consistent program. The Whig Party had never formulated a 
plattorm because it was forced to manipulate its program among dif 


Toid., Juiy 19. 23. August 20, 1842 
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ferent sections of the country. Southern Whigs and Northern Whigs 
possessed different pictures of what Clay advocated.? 

To the first charge, that of including Masons among their mem- 
bers, the Clay clubs pointed out that Masonic candidates, including 
many named by Craig, had been indorsed by the Antimasonic Party 
in the elections of 1840. It was therefore illogicial that the Craig group 
should presently bring up the point. If any party was unfaithful to 
its principles, it was the Antimasonic Party. The clubs flatly refuted 
the second charge, that of “man worshipping.” In the first place, 
they stated, Clay did have definite proposals. Second, these Whigs 
felt that should the time ever come when it was wrong to vote for Clay, 
they would switch their allegiance. The clubs, in conclusion, were 
formed in support of a political principle and not in support of a single 
individual.!° 

During the period of party strife between the Clay Whigs and 
Antimasons, Craig usually outwitted the Whig politicians. Both 
sensing the hopelessness of their split insofar as local contests were 
concerned, the two parties made advances for fusion in the very midst 
of the enthusiasm over Clay clubs in the summer of 1842. On July 23 
Craig ordered his committee of correspondence to make the first step 
in this direction by calling for a joint convention to be held on August 
17 which would select a slate for the October State Legislature election. 
The call was reiterated in the Gazette of August 9, and the Clay 
machine, open to the idea, agreed to the plan.!! On the surface, 
however, Craig opposed the plan, maintaining that his committee, 
of which he was chairman, did not have the power to make such 
agreements. Only if the Whigs were willing to give three of the 
four places on the ticket to the Antimasons, would he sanction the 
union. In spite of his seemingly sincere opposition, the union con- 
vention met. Significant was Craig's departure from Pittsburgh just 
beiore the convention gathered, not returning until after the votes 
were counted.!2 


The convention, nevertheless, placed Craig on the ticket which 
was evenly balanced between the two parties. With this new strength 
the “Antimasonic-Whig” ticket, as it was called, easily emerged 


9 Morning Chronicle (Pittsburgh), September 29, 1842; Gazette, June 8, 
1842. 

10 Advocate, June 8, 14, 1842. 

11 Gazette, July 23, August 9, 1842 

12 Advocate, July 29, 30, August 30, 1842. 
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victorious and Craig along with it. When Craig returned, he did an 
about face and refused to recognize the newly-formed party. He wanted 


the Antimasons to maintain separateness: “I shall hold myself as free 
to locate its separate distinctive organization, as 1 have been hereto- 
fore.” Since he had not been present when nominated, having no 
voice in the matter, he claimed no responsibility for the convention's 


us.'3 Much to the chagrin of the Whigs, and too late to do any- 
ne about it, they realized that Craig had left town in order to make 
1 more quiet scene while his cohorts convinced them that he would 
by the union in the future, even to the extent of supporting 
Clay. ‘That the Whigs had been “duped” in a bargain, there was no 
doubt 
By the following summer, however, the picture changed. Where 
( » had been able to rule his party with a strong hand, it was 
atly evident that his controlling grip was slipping. Antimasons 
in ‘he townships were increasingly going over to the Whig Party. This 
was especially true of the farmers in hate areas. And although \nti- 
masons in Pittsburgh did not depart in such numbers, a few of the 
ward leaders did leave the party and defect to Clay's cause. In short, 
the Antimasonic Party was beginning to show signs of weakness. 
The Democratic press, fearfully watching the trend, admitted that 
“the whigs are sweeping all before them.”!* 
Faced with such a situation, Craig acted swiftly to stem the tide. 
His first step was an attempt to revive the popularity of Antimasonry 
by claiming possession of the “secrets” of Masonry, which he promised 
to disclose to the public. Such a disclosure, he believed, would enhance 
the prestige of the Antimasonic Party and give it a plausible reason 
for remaining in separate existence. Craig, for reasons unknown, never 
did publish the information. In many respects the whole affair back- 
fired on him. For with his failure to make the publication, county 
citizens could only conclude that he did not have the “secrets.” The 
promise was thought to be merely another scheme to keep his party 
alive. Added to denunciations that Craig, while in office, had failed 
to obtain legislation outlawing extra-judicial oaths, his unfulfilled 
promise to make the disclosure became a political liability.!* 


Craig also sought to forestall the fall of his party by adding ab- 


13 Gazette, September 5, 1842: Weekly Mercury and Manufacturer (Pitts- 
burgh), September 9, 1842. 

14 Daily Morning Post (Pittsburgh), July 14, 1843. Hereafter cited as Post. 
15 Ibid., July 25, 27, August 2, 1843. 
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olitionism to his party principles. His overtures to the Liberty Party 
for alliance bore fruit when that party and the Antimasons met in 
joint convention in the Mormon Church in Pittsburgh. If the meet- 
ing was @ sincere attempt to form a fusion party with Liberty voters, 
it ended in failure. Craig’s insistence that his party have major con- 
trol over the selection of future tickets exasperated the Liberty Party 
and caused them to leave the convention, heaping curses upon the 


Antimasonic leader. Yet Craig remained to organize a new party 
clothed in the dual role of Antimasonry and abolitionism. Its new 
title was the “Political-Abolition-Exclusive-Antimasonic Party.” In 
shortened terms these Antimasons called themselves “Exclusives.” The 
move to adhere to abolitionism was intended to discredit the followers 
of Hlenry Clay. It was no secret that Clay kept some 300 slaves on his 
farm in Kentucky. As Antimasonry denounced Clay as being a Mason 
so too did the Gazette begin a similar attack by calling for the im- 
mediate emancipation of the slaves.’6 This, however, also proved to be 
i bad political move. Abolitionism was not a popular cause. Both 
Democrats and Whigs saw in it the seeds which would, if it should at 
tain power, destroy the Union. Even Craig's own followers believed 
this, ane Antimasonic defections continued. 


In carly August, 1843, those Antimasons bent on leaving Craig 
approached Whig leaders in the hope of forming a fusion ticket, with 
out Craig this time, to beat the Democrats in the coming October 
elections. In the manipulations that followed, these disaffected 
Antimasons lost their identity as a separate political faction. ‘They 
simply gave in completely to Whig demands that they join the party 
without conditions. It was an unconditional surrender which further 
holstered the growing strength of the Clay machines. 


Meanwhile the Exclusives who remained loval to Craig also 
sought to make a union with the Whigs. Secret meetings decided 
a compromise ticket which Craig approved. But objections arose over 
the platform. Insisting that any newcomer give undivided allegiance 
to Clay, the Whigs immediately deflated the fusion proceedings because 
the Gazette would have no part of that. Craig, on the other hand. 
demanded that Antimasonry and abolitionism be the maior planks 
of the new platform. Since this was a virtual censure of Clav’s 300 
slaves and his Masonic membership, the Whigs likewise refused to 


16 Advocate, May 20, June 2, 3, 1843; Gazette, May 21, 1843. 
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acquiesce. A few days after the initial transactions, the proposal fell 
through. Open warfare was renewed. The Exclusives entered the 
October elections as a separate group.!” Although the voting showed 
that Craigian-style Antimasonry was witnessing a decline, it also 
pointed out the Exclusives’ ability to continue to poll more ballots than 
the Whigs. This did not, however, indicate that Craig had found a 
method of instilling new life into his party. The results of the election 
had an illusory effect. Exclusive decay continued until March, 1844, 
in a special race for Secretary of War William Wilkins’ vacated con- 
gressional seat, Craig, on the abolitionist ticket, received only 600 
votes.'8 The Antimasonic Party, as a separate political organization, 
no longer existed.!9 

The death of the Antimasonic Party was of primary importance 
to the rise of the Clay clubs. The clubs obviously had one less enemy 
with which to deal. Their membership showed a slight increase. In 
the special election for Wilkins’ seat the Whig Party easily carried 
the day, indicating that a Clay victory in Allegheny County in 
November was forthcoming. In addition to the fall of the Anti- 
masonic Party, the Clay clubs were also strengthened by the “sale” 
of the Gazette to “fitteen whigs.” This was accomplished in February, 
1844, when this group, acting through James Dunlop, new president 
of the Central Clay Club, subscribed $200 apiece as a “loan” to M. M. 
Grant, publisher of the Gazette, in return for a “promise” to support 
Henry Clay.2° There was no doubt that the “new” Whig Party was 
presently capable of defeating all opposition. 

When James K. Polk of Tennessee was chosen as the Democratic 
presidential nominee, the Clay machine in Allegheny County finally 
had a stationary target. Up to this point the Whigs had had a dif- 
ficult task in attacking the many candidates who appeared on the 
scene. Buchanan was the most difficult to deal with since he was the 
state’s favorite son. Scott also presented a problem because of his Anti- 
masonic support. In their attempt to disassociate themselves from 
President ‘Tyler's leadership, the Whigs were open to charges of 
political heresy. Each man presented different views and different pol- 
ices and had to be attacked with different methods. Such a situation 
1Z..Astorino, “Politics,” pp. 54, 55. 

18 Henry R. Muelier, The Wiig Party in Pennswvania (New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1922), p. 95n. ? ; 

i9 J. Cutler Andrews, “The Ant:masonic Movement in Western Pennsyl- 
vania,” Weslern Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, XVIII (1935), 268. 

20 Fost, February 2, 1844. 
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necessitated a constantly alert Whig opposition. On the other hand, 
Clay presented a stationary target as early as 1842. Furthermore, he 
had a long political record. In Polk, however, Clayites found at least 
a few shortcomings. Polk was the first dark-horse candidate in Ameri- 
can politics and was not well known outside of Tennessee. When news 
of his nomination reached Allegheny County, the Democratic press 
sought to overcome this disadvantage by printing long biographies of 
him. Although he had no long record to attack, Polk was nevertheless 
open to charges of political inexperience. 

The fact that Polk was from the South was displeasing to the 
high-protectionist tariff sentiments of the county. The tariff was the 
predominant factor in every campaign in the county during this 
period. Indeed, the campaign of 1844 throughout Pennsylvania was 
fought over the tariff.27!_ The tariff problem came to a head in the 
county in 1842 when the Compremise of 1833 lapsed. Candidates 
for every office having a bearing on this problem sought to convince 
the voters that they favored a high tariff which would protect the 
area’s dawning industrialism. The Southern position, traditionally 
favoring a low tariff, was hated by the North. Thus the Democrats 
were put on the defensive in the county and attempted to convince 
voters that Polk was a high tariff man.?? In the light of Clay’s record 
in promoting American industry, this was made all the more difficult. 

The tariff problem altered the structure of the Clay club system. 
When the tariff controversy was most acute during the summer of 
1844, there came into existence so-called “Whig Tariff Clubs.” Oddly 
enough, these Tariff clubs arose in areas which already had Clay 
clubs. Thus in Allegheny City the “young men” formed a “Young 
Men’s Clay and Tariff Club of the City of Allegheny” on August 14. 
This particular club had one president, R. C. Gray, four vice-presidents, 
Lewis R. Landsay, Samuel Mellville, David W. Bell, J. D. Blackstock, 
two secretaries, one treasurer, and an executive committee. The 
Allegheny Morning Express was adopted as the club’s official organ. 
Pittsburgh’s third ward had a similar “Whig Tariff Club” while 
Elizabeth Township organized the “Tariff Club of Elizabeth” on 
August 30. The purpose behind this new movement was to give 
more emphasis to the tariff picture. They were intended to specialize 
21 Malcolm R. Eiselen, The Rise of Pennsylvania Protectionism (Phila- 


delphia, Malcolm R. Eiselen, 1932), p. 154. 
22 Post, July 4, 10, 23, 1844. 
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in propagandizing Clay’s tariff background. In practice, however, the 
clubs covered many subjects not pertaining to the tariff. They dealt, 
for example, with the Texas annexation problem, the dispute arising 
over the distribution of the proceeds from the sale of public lands, 
and supported the Whig gubernatorial nominee, General Joseph 
Markle of Westmoreland County. 23 


Markle’s nomination caused another twist in the Clay club system. 
In Plum Township there was organized a “Clay and Markle Club” on 
September 5. Penn Township had a club with the same name. Man- 
chester likewise had a “Clay and Markle Club.” Markle was also 
supported by a small newspaper called The Mississenawa War Club. 
This journal was intended to emphasize Markle’s campaign, but soon 
after it started publishing, its name was changed to read The Harry 
of the West. In this way the journal served both Clay and Markle. 
Publishing The Harry of the West was J. W. Coach, while R. R. R. 
Dumars was its editor. It was sold on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
As a campaign newspaper its life was brief, and it was naturally 
discontinued after the election.?* 


Democratic counterparts to the Clay and Markle clubs were 
“Polk and Dallas Clubs.” George Mifflin Dallas of Philadelphia was 
the Democratic vice-presidential nominee. In Manchester the Clay 
and Markle Club extended an invitation to the Polk and Dallas Club 
to debate the political issues of the campaign. The latter accepted, 
and the debate was scheduled for August 17. Three men were to make 
p each team. The Whig team consisted of Walter Forward, former 
secretary of the treasury, Thomas Williams, and Cornelius Darraugh. 
The Democratic team had Wilson McCandless, Andrew Burke, and 
Alexander Brackenridge. In spite of plans to have the debate, the 
event never took place. Forward declined to appear, and Moses 
Ham:pton was scheduled to substitute. McCandless, however, refused 
to accept the change; he had expected to challenge Forward. The Dem- 
cratic team then called a postponement of the debate until Forward 
was prepared to appear. The Whigs, nevertheless, went ahead with 
their plans and put in their appearance at the scheduled place. Since 


rh 
u 


23 Gazette and Advertiser (the names fused as a result of the “sale”), 
August 17, 1844; The Harry of the West, October 2, 1844, the only copy, 
found in the Western Pennsylvania Historical Society at Pittsburgh. 


24 Gazette and Advertiser, September 13, 1844. 
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the Democratic debaters did not attend, the Whigs claimed victory 
by default, charging fear on the part of the opposition.?5 

In addition to Polk and Dallas clubs, the Democrats also organized 
so-called “Hickory Clubs.” These clubs were named for Polk who 
was being hailed as “young Jackson” or “young Hickory.” The first 
Hickory club was formed by Pittsburgh’s third ward on July 20. Seven 
days later a second such club appeared in Pitt Township. In late July 
Peebles Township organized a “Young Hickory Club.” Robinson 
Township raised its club on August 16. By August 23 a Hickory 
club appeared in the fourth ward of Pittsburgh. The following day 
the second ward called for the organization of a club, and this was 
completed by August 27.26 The Hickory clubs had no parent as did 
the Clay clubs. Moreover, Hickory clubs never developed on as 
large a scale as did their Whigs counterparts. As political machines 

clay clubs were far superior. Of course, the Clay club system had 
the advantage of a longer existence by which it could develop. The 
Hickory clubs no sooner came inte being than the election was over. 
They never really had a chance to prove themselves. The time which 
they sorely needed to get up a membership, elect oficers, and establish 
operational procedure was not available. 

Due to this lack of an organized machine to offset the Clay 
clubs, the Democrats supplemented the work of their Hickory clubs 
with so-called “Hickory poles.” The poles were stripped tree logs 
donated by farmers. Usually the poles measured more than thirty feet 
in height. A barbecue was held at which time the pole was “raised” 
with accompanying ceremonies. Most of the poles were decorated with 
colored flags, feathers, and posters. By September Pittsburgh had 
Hickory poles on virtually every street corner. The importance of these 
gatherings lay in the opportunity to present speeches.?7 

Among the many charges flung at Henry Clay one was peculiar 
to Allegheny County. In August, 1841, the Senate had chosen Pitts 
burgh as the site of a new western armory. The appropriation for the 
building g of the arsenal was immediately opposed by Clay on the grounds 
that the rivers surrounding the city usually dried up in the summer 
and froze over in the winter, making the city inaccessible by water. 
This would obviously negate the usefulness of the armory. In the 
25 Post, August 16, 17, 20, 1844. 


26 Ibid., July 26, August 22, 24, 1844. 
27 Ibid., August 22, 1844. 
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summer of 1844 the Democrats brought up the charge that Clay had 
a “malignant hostility to Pittsburgh.” Even James Buchanan seemed 
surprised at Clay’s opposition to a Pittsburgh armory. This opposition 
became all the more aggravating when it was realized that the county 
lost an opportunity for additional employment. The loss of prestige 
brought on further bitterness.*8 

The Clay clubs, meanwhile, had just passed through a period 
of strife brought on by their attempt to make Harmar Denny the Whig 
vice- presidential nominee. The Denny movement began in early lew 
uary, 1844, when the Advocate saw the need of having Clay’s running- 
mate come from the middle or northern states in order to balance the 
ticket. At this time the two most prominent hopefuls were Millard Fill- 
more and John Davis of Massachusetts. Claiming that those states had 
already been favored with presidents and vice presidents, the Advocate 
asked that powerful Pennsylvania be next honored. Denny, whose 
“character for consistency, sterling integrity, sound patriotism, de- 
votion to Whig principles, and undeviating morality” were above 
question, was a logical choice. Furthermore, the Advocate continued, 
Denny could count on the support of Adams, Somerset, Erie, Mercer, 
Lancaster, Chester, Lebanon, Dauphin, Huntington, and Allegheny 
Counties. His only rival in Pennsylvania for the second place on the 
ticket was Thomas M. T. McKenna of Washington County. But 
McKenna remained passive on the question of his availability and 
Denny, it was felt, had a clear field in the state.?? 

At the first Central Clay Club meeting in February the member- 
ship broke into two factions. The first speech, delivered by a Dennyite, 
called on the citizens of Pittsburgh to support the move. The next 
speaker, however, offered a resolution to the effect that it would be 
“inexpedient” for the club to express its sentiments at this time. He 
opp tue Denny on several points. First, Denny was accused of being 
anti-Clay in that he disfavored the Kentuckian’s Compromise of 1833. 
This was the most serious charge. Second, Denny was accused of sell- 
ing to the city a “barren hill” on which was to be built the new city 
water works. It was later discovered that the property was not suited 
for this purpose, and the $45,000 paid for the land was wasted. Third, 


it was charged that Denny opposed the inclusion of Antimasons in the 


28 Ibid., July 13, 19, 25, 1844; Diary of Robert McKnight, (September 1, 1841) 
MS., in the Western Pennsylvania Historical Society of Pittsburgh. 
29 Gazette, January 2, 26, 1844. 
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Whig Party. Denny, it was said, favored an exclusive Antimasonic 
Party. He even went so far as to support the action taken by Craig 
at the Mormon Church Convention. The next speaker rose to defend 
Denny and his sentiments on the Compromise of 1833. Cornelius 
Darraugh joined in this support. As the meeting wore on confusion 
and disagreement became more and more evident. Some of the 
members walked out in disgust while others were fast approaching 
the brink of physical violence. Finally, Robert McKnight, a member 
of tiie executive committee, quited the scene by throwing the question 
to a vote. The first resolution to support Denny was won by a nargin 
of two to one, but a second resolution to make the vote unanimous fell 
short. The factions were not to be reconciled.3° 

Denny’s friends took to travelling around the county enrolling 
new members in the Clay Club Book. This was in preparation for the 
next club meeting. Anti-Dennyites held firm to their stand that Denny 
would not make a suitable vice-presidential candidate because of his 
past opposition to Clay’s policies. The question was finally settled 
in March when it became known that the New York Whig delegation 
would not support Denny’s move. Theodore Frelinghuysen of New 
Jersey was chosen instead. With their hopes crushed, county Dennyites 
despairingly predicted that Clay would lose 10,000 Pennsylvania 
votes?! 

Once again unified, the Clay clubs concentrated on the coming 
election. Huge torchlight rallies were held throughout the summer. 
Whig campaigning culminated in a great parade held on September 10. 
Plans for the parade were begun in middle August as each Clay club 
drew its place in line. Whigs gave special attention to decorating 
their homes and shops along the parade route. The Advocate reported 
that Pittsburgh was a city flooded with banners and posters. On the 
appointed day, the huge parade moved through Pittsburgh. That same 
evening a torchlight parade followed the same route. Rallies lasted 
far into the night. It was a memorable day for the Whigs, not to be 
equalled by Polk’s followers. In fact, it was the largest parade ever to be 
held in Pittsburgh up to that time.3? 

The Clay clubs of Allegheny County did their work well. In 
the October elections Markle defeated Francis Shunk, the Democratic 


30 Post, February 5, 1844. 


31 Ibid., February 7, April 4, 1844. 
32 Ibid., October 15, 1844. 
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gubernatorial nominee, although Shunk won the state and the 
governorship. For Congress Cornelius Darraugh won over Democrat 
Alexander Brackenridge. For the Senate George Darsie emerged 
victorious over Democrat Chambers McKibbin. The Whigs also 
swept the minor offices.3? In the presidential race held on November 
2, Clay carried Allegheny but lost Pennsylvania and the election. 
Ic was the last time Clay ran for the presidency. With their mentor 


cone the Clay clubs of Allegheny County disbanded. 


33 Ibid., November 15, 1844. 

















EARLY LIBRARIES IN CRAWFORD COUNTY 


DOROTHY J. SMITH* 


F the various early libraries in Crawford County, the book col- 
lection belonging to Allegheny College was the most out- 
standing. The early history of the Allegheny College Library 
is actually the history of the college itself during its first years. For 
some time, the books that had been donated for the library were 
practically the only assets of the college; there were no buildings, and 
few students but the sons of the Sounder and first president of Al- 
gheny, Timothy Alden. By means of his determination to make a 
success of his enterprise, the college very soon acquired a book collection 
of unusual range and value. Chief among the early gifts were those of 
William Bentley, Isaiah Thomas, and James Winthrop, all scholarly 
men of New England. The story of the early years of the Allegheny 
Library is in its most striking aspect the story of these three collections, 
but to get the true, all-inclusive picture one must consider also the con- 
tributors of money, books, and labor on a small scale; for without the 
tid of all these people the library would not have been able to develop 
as it did. 


Fewer than thirty years after the founding of Meadville, when 
it was still very much a frontier community, a man went there for 
the express purpose of establishing an educational institution. Al- 
though recently from New York State, Timothy Alden was basically a 
New Englander, a direct descendant of John Alden and a friend of 
such well-established men of Massachusetts as the Reverend William 
Bentley, a Unitarian minister of Salem, and Judge James Winthrop 
of C ambridge. Why a gentleman of such connections, good education, 
and traditional Eastern cultural background should have been so 
remarkably determined to spend his time, energy, money-in fact, 
ilmost all the remaining part of his lifetime-upon the trans- 
plantation of opportunity into what was then a wilderness~is even 
today something of a mystery. The decision was reached by both 
chance-because Major Roger Alden, a distant relative of Timothy, 
was one of the outstanding citizens of Meadville at the time~and 
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careful planning-for Timothy Alden personally regarded the location 
as favorable for the establishment of a college. 

As early as 1815, the official date of the founding of Allegheny, 
Alden set out upon his travels eastward to collect gifts for his college. 
On this first journey he visited Quincy and Cambridge in Mas- 
sachusetts; Albany, Brooklyn, Newburgh, Schenectady, and New 
York; Providence; Newark; and Pittsburgh-at least, donations were 
received from citizens of these places. Alden kept carefully a record of 
the books donated, their value, and the names and addresses of the 
donors. He noted, also, their occupations. Booksellers in many towns 
were generous to the itinerant scholar; ministers, doctors, bookbinders, 
merchants, and an engraver--even one Benjamin West, a sugar boiler- 
made contributions of books to the college. This first trip of Alden’s 
on behalf of Allegheny resulted in the donation of $2000 in land, 
almost $1700 in books, and about $460 in cash. It is difficult to under- 
stand why at such an early date more books were available than even 
small amounts of money, particularly as many of the books were of 
value. Alden’s appeal must have been made chiefly to, or at least 
been most successful among, scholarly men who were more likely 
to possess books than wealth. Also, Alden was probably most inter- 
ested in collecting donations for a library. His eagerness to obtain 
books for his collene is indicative of a definite philosophy. Solon and 
Elizabeth Buck, the authors of The Planting of Civilization in West- 
ern Pennsylvania, say that Allegheny, of all the colleges in western 
Pennsylvania, is the only recipient of the New Enol: ind heritage. 
Alden himself was the third in a line of Harvard graduates, and the 
library he acquired for his college came mostly from New England 
and “represented the New Englander’s conviction of the necessity of 
books” for the success of an educational institution. 

Timothy Alden’s first trip in behalf of the college library was his 
most productive venture of the sort, but it was not by any means the 
last of his attempts. From September 12, 1815 until February 16, 
1816, he was absent from Meadville on an itinerary which took him 
1630 miles overland and 640 by water. And, five years later, he 
wrote: 


Having received a commission to solicit benefactions for All. 
Coll. at discretion, I spent a few days in Philadelphia, after 
the rising of the Gen. Assembly, in fulfilment of the duties 
assigned, viz. in May and June 1821. 

Almost all of the gifts received on this trip were in the form of books. 


Alden was a master of the various approaches that could be used to 
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induce people to part from a few volumes of their libraries. As an 
example, here is a portion of a letter he wrote to John Thomson of 
Harriton, Pennsylvania, one of the most important of the minor con- 
tributors to the library. The date of the letter is December 17, 1824: 


I do not wonder that you think to select such books as you 
m2y wish to preserve from the Library of your late vener- 
able uncie— but—sir, perm:t me to suggest, that in his collec- 
tion- ere mi iy be some in foreign lanzuages—perhaps, not 
in the mos t elegant binding, which would be very proper for 
a col lege, yet of little moment in a gentleman’s private 
ibrary—Such would be very acceptable to our college from 
i tance, among others, that they had belonged to 
tary of — Old Congress. . Should you or the 
1 for sale, they w ae probably fetch but little 
d up aa ‘us would be his ly es eemed . » + 28 
matter in what language written nor on wha it subject ; 
Apparently, tactful as this letter may be, it was not tactful enough. 
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Thomson, in any event, did not receive Alden’s suggestion very 
graciously; he wrote: 
With the last proposition I can by no means comply. It is 
true the Library .s respectable but t’is my intention to Keep 
the Valuable part for my own use. That part therefore which 
I would dispose of would not be either useful or interesting 
to the College. 
As he subsequently sent Allegheny quite a generous gift, we can 
assume that he was not very seriously provoked. 


Several possible misunderstandings about the miscellaneous gifts 
received by the college during this early period should be anticipated. 
In the first place, not only during the times when Alden was can- 
vassing the East for donations were books received at Meadville for 
the growing library. Various persons who in one way or another heard 
about Alden and his project sent him unsolicited contributions. The 
gifts were, of course, of varying interest and value; some were selected 
with the needs of a small college in mind; others were not, although 
they were perhaps sent with as good intentions. Another important 
point is that Timothy Alden did not accept the donations of others 
while giving nothing of his own. On the contrary, he contributed 
many books from his private collection, undoubtedly selecting those 
that he thought would be most useful. Finally, some of these early 
gifts to the library were not books at all, nor were they even materials 
that could be put to use in a book collection. For instance, on a trip 
made in 1826 Alden was given “a blank Master Mason’s diploma, 
in Eng. French and Spanish, elegantly engraved.” These miscel- 
laneous gifts were often haphazard indeed in comparison with the 
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carefully chosen books given by Bentley, Thomas, and Winthrop. Yet 
they revealed real generosity, and sometimes great practicality—wit- 
ness the contribution of Carson Davis, a Meadville man, who gave 
book alcoves, furnishing bricks, as he stipulated, “in consideration 
that I am to have access to the books of the college library in the same 
way as do other benefactors of the college—during my life.” 


The first of the three main collections was the legacy from the 
Reverend William Bentley, who was for thirty-six years pastor of the 
East Church in Salem. Bentley died in December of 1819 at the age 
of sixty-one. In May of that year he had written to Timothy Alden 
as follows: “In regard to books, which we consider as our tools, we 
are more willing to bequeath them than to miss or want them.” Bent- 
ley’s library was well known as an excellent one; although he did not 
receive a large salary, his collection had grown steadily. We can easily 
picture the sea captains of Salem, on their return trips from the 
countries of Europe, bringing, a few at a time, the books that became 
part of William Bentley's library. 


Much correspondence back and forth between Alden and Bent 
ley’s nephew and executor, William Bentley Fowle, took place before 
the amount and handling of the bequest could be settled. In January, 
1820, Fowle notified Alden that the books were in his possession but 
that the will had not yet been proved. Fowle also requested that some 
provision be made for receiving and disposing of Bentley’s gift after 
its arrival in Meadville. It is difficult to say in what frame of mind 
he made this remark. His uncle’s bequest may have seemed foolish 
to Fowle; however, there is no evidence that he begrudged Alden the 
books, even though the situation was one that might have moved an 
ungenerous man to pettiness. Fowle himself received the largest part 
of Bentley’s library, but both Allegheny and the American Antiquarian 
Society profited generously by the provisions of the will. The Society 
received Bentley’s German books, New England printed books, and 
manuscripts. This left for Allegheny the classical and theological 
books, dictionaries, lexicons, and Bibles. A discussion arose about the 
exact meaning that Bentley had intended to convey by the wording of 
his will; about a month after his uncle’s death, Fowle wrote to Alden 
as follows: 

I am aware that the terms ‘Classical & Theological Books’ 


are not so deiinite as could be wished, and although I have 
no doubt of the sense in which the testator understood them, 
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I should like to have your definition of them that the line may 
be distinctly drawn. 
To this Alden responded, about three weeks later: 
I ee wledge the liberality of your request that I should 
gi eade finition of the terms Classical and Theological Books 
\ ric} 1 as you remark are not so cefinite as could be desired. 
Thcugh I might easily offer a definition, I feel that it would 
be indelicate for me to do it. 
With typical scholarly energy Alden went to say that it would be pos 





sible to refer to Dobson’s Encyclop xedia and other “modern” works to 
define the words under discussion. He concluded with the opinion 
that the standard rightfully should be Bentley's “will and pleasure 
so far as known.” ‘This was to be determined by Fowle, and Alden 
suggested that the Allegheny board might appoint someone to assist 
Fowle in this task. The person chosen was Dr. Isaiah Thomas, who 
was re -presenting the American Antiquarian Society in the interpre 
tation of Benueys will. This choice was important to the future 
growth of the Allegheny Library. 


Two months later the question was still unsettled. Benjamin 
Crowninshield of Salem wrote to Alden to explain some of the reasons 
1 
WHY: 


It is very unccriain what number of books will fall to the 
Ict of the Mecdville coilege. At — I apprehended that Dr. 
Bentiey had ged his pooks ¢ according to the expressions 
of _ will. led to this belief a his having shifted 
ma * book $s during the lest months of his life. But, upon an 
xan ni nation of his library, I find that the books are stand-ng 

miscuously : being placed according to the size of the 
book, and not according to the subject or language. 








[his letter also explained that the real obstacle to determining how 
many books Allegheny was to receive was the question of whether 


lerstood to include 


! tar “¢ , . ee west 1 
the term classical was to be interpreted strictly or unc 


English, French, Spanish, and Italian classics. 


Fowle’s correspondence with Alden during the time between the 


death of Bentley and the shipping of the books to Allegheny reveals 
that as executor he devoted a great deal of time and care to the interests 
of the very young college. He tried to get a c: italog of the Allegheny 
donation made and finally was obliged to finish the list himself. Alden 

had requested the cat log, as well as copies of Bentley's miscellaneous 
writings and a portrait of him. He made, also, the rather unfortunate 
suggestion that the members of Bentley's Salem congregation might 
like to contribute toward the first building on the Allegheny campus, 


to be named after their late minister. Isaiah Thomas was to carry out 
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this idea, but after the announcement of it had appeared in the papers 
he abandoned the attempt, “having discovered that they’—the people 
of Bentley's congregation—“were not pleased with the idea of his 
Library & Cabinet being given to distant Societies.” They were not the 
only persons made unhappy by the terms of Bentley’s will. Bentley's 
library was known at Harvard, where authorities probably wondered 
why these books were allowed to leave New E ngland to be transported 
at great risk to a wilderness town where no fit place was even ready to 
receive them. Bentley, the master of twenty-one languages, was 
known to be provoked because Harvard, from which he had been gradu 
ated in 1777, had never given him an honorary degree. It did so belat- 
edly, bestowing upon him a Doctor of Divinity in August, 1819; but 
three months previously he had accepted an offer from Allegheny to 
become a charter trustee. By all accounts, at the time of his sudden 
death four days after Christmas, he was still most favorably inclined 
toward Allegheny. 


Transportation of such a collection as the Bentley library was no 
small problem at this time. The general plan was to take the books to 
Philadelphia by water and cart them to Pittsburgh and then to Mead 
ville. Much of the actual work devolved upon Fowle, who was obliged 
to secure boxes, pack the books himself, see them to Boston by water 
and from there to reship them for Philadelphia. The letter Alden re 
ceived in connection with this business throws a very favorable light on 
the dealings of Fowle in connection with the bequest to Allegheny: 

By the politeness & friendly attention of Mr. W. B. Fowle, I 

am now enabled to inform you that yr books are shipped for 

Phila®. The vessel is to sail on sunday or monday. . 
I cannot omit stating the very handsome conduct of Mr. 

W.B. Fowle, who kindly took charge of the books at Salem, 

& attended personally to seeing them carefully packed, &c. 

Being accustomed to business of this kind he could perform 

it much better than was in my power, & I assure you he vol- 

unteered his services in your behalf with great zeal and 

alacrity. The expenses incurred are eleven dollars thirty 
five cents . . . I beg you to consider these as my cheerful 
contribution to yr institution. 

As a final expression of good will, Fowle sent the library a diction- 
ary of his own making. “Will you have the goodness,” he wrote, “to 
place the Dictionary which accompanies this in your College Library. 
It cost me some labour, & may save some, where a better is not at hand.” 
The Bentley legacy, as it was finally received in Meadville, was de 
scribed by Alden as providing the college with: 


. oriental books and a variety of the best works in numer- 
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ous modern as well as ancient languages. Such a collection 
is seldom to be seen in any private gentleman’s library—nay 
—many of the colleges in the U. States can furnish nothing of 
the kind te be compared with our Bentley Legacy. 


The gift of Isaiah Thomas to the Allegheny Library was a direct 
result of the Bentley bequest. Thomas had represented both his own 
organization and the frontier college in seeing that the provisions of 
the will were carried out. As a sev of the entbusiews for the Alle- 
gheny project that Thomas developed while working with the Bentley 
collection, on February 3, 1820, he presented some five hundred books 
to the college. He revealed an attitude rather unusual among benefac- 
tors, as is shown by his own words: 


It has been my intention to leave by will or to forward to 
you during my life, a Selection from my Book stock, to the 
€mount of 400 or 500 dollars, for your College Library—I am 
as willing the College should have this donation now, that is, 
this Spring, as at any future time. 

Perhaps Thomas had seen enough of the confusion resulting from even 


a carefully considered will like Bentley’ s to convince him that he should 
distribute his books at once if he wanted them to be dealt with accord- 
ing to his wishes! 

The transportation of the Thomas collection to Meadville was 
similar to that of the Bentley legacy; as in the case of the earlie: gift, the 
books were to travel to Philadelphia by water and from there to Mead- 
ville by way of Pittsburgh. Because of technicalities it was necessary 
for the books to be sent from Worcester, Thomas’s home, to Boston; 
from there to Salem; and then back to Boston on May 10 “in a waggon.” 

The most valuable single gift that Allegheny received for its 
library was undoubtedly the legacy left to it at the death of The Hon- 
orable James Winthrop of Cambridge, who died on September 26, 
1821, at the age of seventy. Winthrop was a descendant of John Win- 
throp, the first governor of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. His father, 
who for forty-two years was a professor at Harvard, is credited with 
founding the science of seismology. James Winthrop was for a time the 
librarian of Harvard and then was a judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas and Register of Probate. He received his Doctor of Laws degree 
at the first commencement held at Harvard. 

Winthrop’s bequest to Allegheny did not represent his first ex- 
pression of interest in the college. In a letter of November 11, 1815, 
Alden expressed his thanks to Winthrop for books that he had donated, 
estimated by Alden to be worth one hundred dollars. In his usual man- 
ner of asking for gifts, with his obvious dislike of begging tempered by 
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his desire to do everything possible for his college, Alden went on to 
suggest that, since Winthrop had no family to whom to leave his books, 
he could perhaps contribute still more to Allegheny. 


By means of Winthrop’s bequest, six years later, Allegheny gained 
“national pre-eminence,” although its collection had been remarkable 
before it received the addition of 1821. The Boston Patriot announced 
that The Honorable James Winthrop “had devised his library, one of 
the best private libraries in the Union, to Allegheny College. This col- 
lege beyond the mountains stands a fair chance of possessing the best 
collection of books of any seminary in the nation.” The gift was made 
public on October 3. Further estimate of its extent is contained in the 
following extract from a letter from the firm of Cummings & Hilliard 
of Boston, dated November 22, 1821, which concludes with an offer to 
assume the task of packing and forwarding Winthrop’s books: 

The most valuable part of the Library of the late Judge 

Winthrop is bequeathed to your College. We have just fin- 

ished the appraisement, & it amounts to seven thousand two 
hundred dollars, six thousand four hundred of which will be 
considered as included in your donation .. . It will be nec- 
essary for scme person to pack the Books with great care, 

to prevent injury in the lend carriage. Perhaps there canrot 

be found in the whole range of Literature a more valuable 

collection of Books. They were appraised at about the cost 

& charges of imporiation. 

The Winthrop gift was regarded as too valuable to submit to the dan 
gers of a sea voyage such as the two other collections had experienced. 
So the three tons of books, packed into thirteen boxes, were hauled in 
wagons driven by Boston teamsters to Meadville by way of Albany and 
Buffalo, arriving at their destination on September 3, 1822, exactly 
eleven months after the announcement of the legacy. 

The chief interest of the Winthrop bequest is its exemplification 
of a nearly complete private library of its time. It has been described 
as “an outstanding example of what constituted the library of a cultured 
and scholarly New Englander.” As in the case of Bentley’s gift, Alle- 
gheny did not receive the entire collection, but of Winthrop’s books 
only the English literature (including poetry, novels, and sermons) was 
given to other legatees. 

The nature of the three main early book collections at Allegheny 
was studied quite carefully by Henry W. Church in an article written 
for the alumni news bulletin in 1933. He concluded that the books 
given by Bentley and Thomas were more widely varied in content than 
the terms of the donations might imply, perhaps because Thomas 
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planned his books as a supplement to those already given by Bentley. 
Winthrop’s gift, however, except for its specified omission of English 
literature, represented the complete, well-stocked private library of an 
eighteenth-century gentleman. Because of the character of the times, the 
traditions in which Winthrop had been reared, and his own personal 
interests, religious books dominated the collection by sheer number of 
titles. But it is remarkable in many other areas: history; foreign litera- 
tures—no important Greek or Latin writer is unrepresented, and the 
splendid set of the Diderot Encyclopédie is probably the most striking 
work in the entire early library; and grammars and dictionaries, perhaps 
the outstanding part of Winthrop’s gift. The profusion of languages in 
which these books were written must have made a strange contrast with 
the near wilderness in which the college was started. The coming of 
the Winthrop legacy to Allegheny, Mr. Church comments, was “one of 
the miracles of Early American education.” 


A complete contemporary catalog was made of the early gifts to 
the Allegheny College Library. The question of how the catalog came 
about is ‘probab aly eweeel by the mere fact of Timothy Alden’s being 
the person chiefly interested in the welfare of the college. Alden had 
had experience in cataloging the collections of both the Massachusetts 
and the New York State Historical Society Libraries. Without this pre- 
vious discipline he probably would not have felt qualified to attempt 
the drawing up of the 139-page “Catalogus Bibliothecae Colegii Alle- 
chaniensis,” which was issued in August of 1823, printed at the shop of 
| Meadville printer, Thomas Atkinson. 

Alden’s avowed object in distributing the catalog was to show grati- 
tude for the generosity that had been displayed toward the library. 
Probably he also thought it advisable to have in easily consulted form a 
list of the works already possessed by the college, so that prospective 
donors might know what was lacking in the collection and therefore 
what contributions would be most welcome. At any rate, a large edition 
of the catalog was s printed and od were sent to z a nguer ts of men of 
the most interesting part of the story d the Cunslogen” No nan was 
received in reply from Adams or Monroe, but both Madison and Jeffer- 
son wrote extremely courteous responses to the gift. Jefferson’s letter in 
particular is valued by the college as a keepsake e, its contents having 
been placed ia the form of a plaque directly outside the door of the 
present library building. Its text includes the following: 
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I am very sensible of the kind attention of the Trustees of 
Allegany college, in sending me a copy of the catalogue of 
their library, and congratulate them on the good fortune of 
having become the objects of donations so liberal. That of 
Dr. Benley is truly valuable for it’s classical riches, but mr 
Winthrop’s is inappreciable for the variety of the branches 
of science to wh:ch it extends, and for the rare and precious 
works it possesses in each branch. I had not expected there 
was such a private coliection in the US. we are just com- 
mencing the establishment of an University in Virginia but 
cannot flatter ourselves with the hope of such donations as 
have been bestowed on you. 


Since the college had not completed a building even for the pur 
poses of classes and administration, finding space to house the newly 
donated books was no small problem. Even at the time of the Winthrop 
bequest, no housing was available but the “public office building” of 
the county on the main street of Meadville. In 1826 the books were 
moved from this place to the newly erected log court house, of whic] 
the first floor was occupied by the county j wy After the construction 
of the first college building, Bentley Hall, named for the first great 
contributor to the Allegheny Library, had been started, Timothy Alden 
wrote as follows of the ideal location that he e xpected to have for the 
new collections of books when the kall would be completed: 


In the edifice, whose majestic walls have already reached 
their int ended height, there will be one chamber, 60 by 44 
feet, with a tier of alcov es, from one extremity to the other, 
for the location of the books of this inveluable collection, ihe 
arches of which will be adorned with the names of the 
chief donors. 





It was to be seven years from the time of this vision to the accomplish 
ment of the goals that it set forth. Finally, in the latter part of Novem 
ber, 1830, townsmen and alumni worked for three days loading the 
books on wagons and ox carts and carrying them up the hill from the 
central location in the town to their new hee in Bentley Hall, piling 
them on the floor to wait for their final accommodations, since the 
alcoves for them were even then not prepared. In the volume of “Dona 
tions for Alleghany College” appears the following account of this trans 
fer of the most valuable possessions of the college at that time: 
The books belonging to the college Library, which had been 
placed in one of the chambers of the new courthouse for sev- 
eral years, were removed to the upper chamber in Bentley 
Hall in Nov, 1830—ito wit—three wagon ioads on the 6th. 2 
on the 8th and 2 on the 16th day of the month—John Ellis 
Esq. gave the use of his wagon with one yoke of oxen for 
haling the three first loads, Thomas Foster of Snowhill end 
William Henry of Vernon with their two horse wagons took 


two loads to the college, 8th Nov. Solomon Lord with his 
wagon and two yoke of oxen and the wagon of David Dick 
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with his teamster took the balance of the books to the Col- 
lege on the 16th. Nov. 


A number of people at the court assisted in loading on 
the 8th. Men also in town and from the country assisted in 
loading. On the 20th. 16 young men assisted in carrying the 
books from the great entry to the upper story—the names of 
those who assisted in loading, unloading, or carrying the 
books into the library chamber, so far as recollected, follow, 
to wit—... 
This serves to give some idea of the detail in which early events in the 
history of the college library have been recorded, for the many citizens 
who made themselves useful during this time, which must have been 


one of Timothy Alden’s happiest occasions, are listed here. 


On the Fourth of July, 1817, Timothy Alden was officially made 
the college librarian and “cabinet keeper” in addition to his post as 
president of the board of the faculty of arts. In the minutes of a meet- 
ing held June 17, 1820, is a list of regulations for the use of the library, 
prepared as the report of a special committee. Members of the faculty 
or board of trustees, those who had donated at least fifty dollars toward 
the college, undergraduates, and probationers who had reached the age 
of fifteen could use the library under the conditions that were outlined. 
Only two books could be withdrawn at one time unless the borrower 
had a special permit signed by the members of the prudential com- 
mittee, who were named at the end of the list of rules. The books could 
be kept for three weeks; twenty-five cents would be charged as a fine 
for every week they were overdue. 


Since the book collection was for some years practically the only 
asset of Allegheny College, it is natural that the books, far from pas- 
sively lying on the shelves, should assume a vital role in encouraging 
the development of the college itself. It is said that the two bright spots 
in Timothy Alden’s dreary but hopeful connection with the college 
were the laying of the cornerstone of Bentley Hall and the acceptance 
of the Winthrop legacy. From the very earliest days of the college, the 
library figured in almost every important event in the development of 
the struggling institution. On many occasions the library was the factor 
that determined along what path the college would develop and what 
its philosophy of education would be. Seven years after the founding 
of Allegheny, when its faculty consisted of two, student body of twen- 
ty-one, and physical plant of one as yet unfinished building, the library 
had already attracted national attention. In 1825, when it was hoped 
that the Presbyterian Church would found a theological seminary at 
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Allegheny, the library was used as an inducement for its doing so. It 
was described at that time, for the commissioners of Western Theologi- 
cal Seminary, in the following terms: 


The Library of Alleghany College contains about 7000 vol. 
principally noted in the Catalogue herewith tra[ns]mitted; 
and by reference to which, it will be seen to consist of a 
tr[uly] valuable collection of books, among which are many 
rare works of intrinsic worth. The same number of Volumes 
of ordinary select[ions] might be procured at a rate far 
short of the value of those. So valuable a Library, it is un- 
derstood by the Committee, is to be found in but very few of 
the Colleges of the Union—perhaps, in none but that of Har- 
vard in Massachusetts—$20.000 is considered a very low esti- 
mate of its value. 


In the same connection, Benjamin Mills, who was for a while head of 
Washington Academy, now Washington and Jefferson College, wrote 
in January of 1826: 
Such a collection of books is perhaps unequalled on the 
Western Waters. Many of them I discover are critical & ex- 
planatory of the Scriptures, and of the languages in which 
they were written, and among them is a complete collection 


of the fathers of the first centuries, which adapts the library 
particularly to a theological seminary. 


The Prospectus of Allegheny College, published in Meadville on Sep- 
tember 25, 1829, described the attraction of the library as follows: 


The library has been universally admired by literary gentle- 
men who have visited it. It consists of about eight thousand 
volumes well selected, and with a few additions, will em- 
brace every thing which will be ordinarily required for ref- 
erence. It is already decidedly the best Collegiate Library 
west of the Alleghany mountains, and may be ranked among 
the first in the Union. 


In 1829, also, fear for the welfare of the library motivated in part James 
Hamilton’s opposition to the establishment of a military academy at 
Allegheny, an action which he believed would violate the implied con- 
tract between a donor and a beneficiary. If the character of the college 
should be changed, Hamilton said in his written protest, “then Samuel 
Lord Esq may Justly lay Claim to the College Ground . . . and the 
Donors of Books to their respective Donations.” 

When the Methodist Episcopal Church assumed control of the 
college, the valuable library was in all probability a reason for its inter- 
est. The Catalog of September, 1837, gave a prominent place to the 
remarkable book collection, describing it in these words: 


The College Library contains upwards of 8000 volumes, well 
selected, among which are many rare and valuable works. 
Few institutions in this country possess one of equal extent 
and value. The importance of such a library to the reading 
student, during his college course, is too obvious to need 
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remark. Any student may have access to the library by 
paying one dollar per session. 


In the Catalog of 1837 the course of study to be followed by students 
enrolled in every class of the college is indicated. The preparatory 
school studied arithmetic, bookkeeping, English grammar, geography, 
and Greek and Latin. For admission to the freshman class it was re- 
quired that one have “a knowledge of Arithmetic; English, Latin, and 
Greek Grammar; Historia Sacra; Caesar's Commentaries; Virgil's 
Aeneid; Greek Testament.” 

During the freshman year the students studied elementary Greek 
literature, Cicero, the civilization of Greece and Rome, algebra, Euclid’s 
geometric theory, and English composition and elocution. The next 
class read Sallust and many Greek writers, studied Latin composition 
and had a general review of the subject, in addition to logarithms, plane 
trigonometry, mensuration, geography, history, and English composi- 
tion and elocution. Horace, Tacitus, Juvenal, various Greek writers, 
surveying, spherical trigonometry, navigation, conic sections, Cavallo’s 
natural and experimental philosophy, chemistry, and the same English 
as before were included in the juniors’ course of study. During the last 
year geology and mineralogy, “astronomy with the globes,” logic, moral 
philosophy, intellectual philosophy, political economy, rhetoric, criti- 
cism, natural theology and law, United States constitution and govern- 
ment, and forensics were taught. Many of the philosophical, scientific, 
and mathematical courses were listed as the work of a particular person, 
apparently meaning that only one book was studied to any extent. The 
course of study in the early years of Allegheny, as well as its emphasis 
on books, reflected the example of the New England institutions of 
higher learning. The ambitiousness of the program for a college that 
had had only two teachers in its earliest years and had only five at the 
time of this catalog and that during the fifteen-year regime of its first 
president had produced only twelve graduates is truly remarkable. It is 
not too extreme to find the sole justification of the program set forth in 
the Catalog of 1837 in the library, then already more than twenty years 
old. But even this soon the growing confidence of the college was 
apparent. The time of its struggle and uncertainty was almost over. 
Timothy Alden’s day was past. But his influence was still strong, and 
especially the results of his perseverance were still apparent in the 
book collection he had had so much ado to bring together. The early 
history of the Allegheny College Library, as of the college itself, is a 
tribute to the mingled idealism and stubbornness of its founder. 
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Among the libraries of Crawford County, the library of Allegheny 
College certainly had the most spectacular story of early development. 
But it must not be supposed that the college library was the only one 
in the area during the first half of the nineteenth century. As a matter 
of fact, it was not even the first to be founded. That distinction, appar- 
ently, is held by the Meadville Library, or the 1812 Library Association. 
To a remarkable extent our early settlers, when they considered forms 
of organized recreation, preferred those that combined amusement with 
purposes of serious self-improvement. This first library in Crawford 
County was started in 1812, when a group of citizens collected one 
hundred fifty volumes as a beginning. Before long, the library con- 
tained four or five hundred volumes of standard literature—including 
history, travel, biography, and English classics, but no fiction. The 
books were housed in John Reynolds’ office. Some of them found their 
way into the library of William Reynolds, who mentions them in his 
“Public Enterprises of the Early Citizens” as having been published 
chiefly in 1810 to 1812. Although the Meadville Library flourished for 
a number of years, no records of it exist and information about it is 
therefore difficult to obtain. Certainly it was the direct ancestor of the 
present Meadville Library, which is a continuation, or at least an out- 
growth, of this early idea. 


The success of this library inspired a group of citizens of Fairfield 
Township to organize a similar circulating library with a collection of 
“standard works.” This was the Sugar Creek Library, which for many 
years was well patronized by residents of that locality. It was perhaps 
better known as the French Creek Library or the Union Library. Its 
resources appear to have been used by residents of outlying districts, as 
the Meadville Library was popular in the town itself. In the second 
decade of the last century, many notices about the business of the 
Union Library appeared in the Crawford Weekly Messenger, curi- 
ously inserted among long news accounts of the war with England, re- 
porting events of three to six weeks before; and local items such as shop 
advertisements, notices of dissolved partnerships and runaway appren- 
tices, and farm animals lost and found. Most of the library notices 
were for the purpose of calling shareholders’ meetings and included 
rather sharp reminders about returning books and paying fees. We can 
guess that the officials of the organization—David Nelson, president; 
James Cochran, secretary, later treasurer, had no easy time enforcing 
the rules. An announcement signed by Cochran from the Messenger 
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of August 25, 1813, notified subscribers of a meeting to be held at the 
house of James Thompson in Wayne Township. The secretary made a 
plea for punctual attendance at the meeting and warned that, “An ad- 
vance of 50c will be required from each shareholder, at this meeting, in 
order to discharge debts already contracted.” By December of 1813 a 
threat was in order: 

The shareholders who have neglected to return their books, 

are hereby informed, that for the future, unless they comply 

vith the rules and regulations of said institution, they will 

be excluded from drawing any book, until the fines imposed 

by the constitution are paid 

[he threat was not immediately carried out, however; at least, it was 

repeated weekly that December and also appeared early in 1814. On 
Ma arch 16, 1814, a new notice appeared, calling for a meeting of share 
holders at which a set of rules was to be approved and a president elect 
ed. Disciplinary measures were still in the air, however, for all members 
not present at ten o'clock were to be fined. A campaign was also under 
way to get some new books for the collection: 


As it is the wish of every or ne to have a fresh supply of 
books, it is hoped those in aircars will be punciual io seh 
tle un their accounts. as well as those who have made them 
selves liable to fines under the existing rules of the said con 
stitution. Those who neglect is notice will be neglecting 








t th 
their own interests. and the committee will be under the 
necessity of compelling a more strict compliance with the 
rules of the insucution. 


[he plea was sharpened, in April, to: 


Those who know that they have not complied with the rules 
of said association. are "requested to come forward on the 
above stated day, otherwise, compulsury measures will be 
adopted to enforce a coinp..aace tnerewirn. 
this phase of the story of the French Creek Library has a happy end 
g, to be read in the August 12, 1815, issue of the Messenger. This is 
the very same paper in which ap} eared Timothy Alden’s announce 
ment regarding the opening of Allegheny College, in these words: 
We, therefore, give notice to all, who ow | be disposed tc 
commit their sons to our care for a liberal education, that 
the same branches of literature and science are to be taught 
at this, as at other colleges in the United States; that the 
tuition will be $6 a quarter; and that boarding in respectable 
families will be $1.75 a week, or, boarding and washing $2 
a week. 


It was, then, on the same day that French Creek Library shareholders 
were “informed that a large additional supply of valu: tble books has 
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were warned that “no further indulgence can be given.” The organiza- 
tion was resolved to look forward to the future; therefore at the meeting 
“there will be a general revision of the proceedings of the company, 
with a hope of adopting a system better qualified to promote the views 
and objects of the establishment.” The coincidence of the notices of the 
Union Library for its new books and of Timothy Alden for his new 
college is intriguing for several reasons. On the one hand, the gifts of 
books from New England that were to arrive in Meadville within a few 
years as donations to the college would make the efforts of the French 
Creek Library authorities to collect fines and keep their books circulat- 
ing appear less important. On the other hand, it may be surprising to 
realize that, before Allegheny College had been so much as mentioned, 
Crawford County citizens were sufficiently interested in books to organ- 
ize several groups for the purpose of circulating them. 

Some of the outstanding citizens of Meadville had, of course, their 
own private libraries. The Reynolds collection 1 have already men- 
tioned as one of the most outstanding. Another, and earlier, example is 
that of Judge Jesse Moore, who during his residence in Meadville 
bought hundreds of dollars’ worth of books from such publishers as 
Matthew Carey of Philadelphia, William Connely of Franklin, and 
Zadok Cramer of Pittsburgh. In addition, he subscribed to several 
newspapers, including, beside local ones, the Freeman’s Journal of 
Philadelphia and the Baltimore Register. Judge Moore was a sub- 
scriber to the Meadville Library and the Erie Library. He must have 
been generous with his own books as well, for after his death in 1824 
his administrators announced, “All persons in possession of Books be- 
longing to the library of said Estate, will please return them without 
delay, as an inventory of the library is about to be taken.” Judge 
Moore's library is a notable instance of the presence of men of culture 
among the early settlers—men to whom the acquisition and the sharing 
of besie were important even in the course of a hard and busy life. 


Many of the books published and read during the last century had 
a religious emphasis. It is therefore not surprising that among early 
book collections in the Meadville area there should be some devoted to 
this kind of literature. A project of this sort was the library of the 
Crawford County Sabbath School Union, organized in the early eight- 
een twenties. At first there were eleven member Sunday Schools, and 
the number increased rapidly. By the end of the first year, more than 
a hundred books were evalliadile for the use of pupils. This fact is sig- 
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nificant not because of the size of the collection, for larger displays of 
books may well have been available in some private homes of the time 
—although probably not many, but because it represents an interesting 
eariy attempt to distribute knowledge, and because it reveals the serious 
purpose characteristic of the time. 


Timothy Alden, always eager to help where books were concerned, 
was the patron or librarian of the Union. The rules for borrowing books 
from the collection read as follows: 


Those pupils who may distingu’sh themselves by their 
acquisitions in the Sabbath schools of the Union, and who 
shall have recited memoritor 5000 verses from the Bible shall 
have the right to take one volume, those who sh7ll have re- 
cited 10,000 verses memoritor, shall have the right to take 
two volumes, and those who shall have recited memoritor 
15,000 verses shall have the right to take three out at one 
a ape this right duly certified by the patron to continue 
for life. 


Surely very few of us today would be eligible to withdraw any books 
at all from this library! The requirements of this frontier Sunday 
School collection seem formidable; yet to quite a number of early Craw- 
ford Countians they were apparently a small obstacle. By the end of 
1829, sixty-eight members had been issued life certificates for quoting 
five thousand Bible verses; four for ten thousand; and two for fifteen 
thousand. 


The 1850 volume of the Memoirs of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania contains the responses to a number of questionnaires sent 
out to representatives of the various counties of the state as guides to 
the writing of reports on county history and progress, by individuals in 
each county. The correspondent for Crawford County, writing in 1846, 
was Alfred Huidekoper. In answer to a question about libraries, he 
wrote: 


There are two libraries of some magnitude, in this county. 
The principal is that one attached to Allegheny College. The 
other library is that connected with the Meadville Theologi- 
= Institute, and containing between two and three thousand 
volumes. 


This judgment may come as a surprise. It was, however, quite logical. 
The library of the Theological School was largely the result of the 
generosity of one man, Frederic Huidekoper, youngest son of Harm 
Jan Huidekoper. The school itself was founded in 1844 on a solid back- 
ground of education in the sciences and humanities, derived from 
teaching methods observed at Harvard by its founders. Frederic Huide- 
koper fitted well into this picture. He himself had attended Harvard 
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but had been forced to leave because of the poor eyesight that plagued 
him all his life, making study extremely difficult. He managed, how- 
ever, to travel and study in Europe, working at universities in Geneva, 
Leipzig, and Berlin, and collecting a private library well stocked with 
classics, the church fathers, and the work of his contemporary German 
theologians. Furthermore, he was interested not only in collecting books 
but in distributing them; he originated a rather successful plan for circu- 
lating religious literature among ministers in the then western part of 
the United States. The situations of Frederic Huidekoper and Timothy 
Alden make an interesting comparison. They shared an intense belief 
in the power of the written word. Himself eager for study and learning, 
but because of his handicap unable ever to satisfy this inclination, 
Huidekoper had available the money that Alden was always trying to 
obtain. His was an ideal position for philanthropy toward an educa- 
tional institution or library. 


The appeal of the Meadville Theological School reached Huide- 
koper at an advantageous time. In 1844 the Reverend James Freeman 
Clarke wrote in an article in the Christian World about the earliest be- 
ginnings of the school, describing it as “an attempt, in its infancy to be 
sure, without endowments, buildings, library or apparatus of any sort.” 
He included in the article a plea for donations of books. By the end of 
May, twenty or thirty volumes of theology had been received. When 
the school actually opened in October, however, the members of the 
Huidekoper family were its greatest benefactors. The first building, on 
Center Street, was presented by Harm Jan Huidekoper, with space for 
a chapel, lecture and common room, and a combined library and class- 
room. At this time, also, Frederic Huidekoper began to play his very 
important role in the history of the school, which was the project to 
which he dedicated the rest of his life, with much of the same enthusi- 
asm shown by Timothy Alden for his college. Huidekoper had, further- 
more, more years to devote to the cause than Alden had, for he was 
only twenty-six or twenty-seven at this time. At the opening of the 
school he supplemented its inadequate library by allowing the students 
the use of his private collection. It is said that he gave books outright 
to many poor students who could not afford to buy them. The campus 
of the school on upper Chestnut Street was also his gift. He was the 
first professor of church history in the Institute and was on its faculty 
for many years. He must have kept a careful watch on the development 
of the library; in a letter of April 30, 1847, to the Reverend Henry W. 
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Bellows, he reported that at the beginning of its first year the school 
had 500 books; the second, 1400; third, 2300; and estimated by the 
fourth, almost 3000. Mr. Huidekoper spoke in this letter of two recent 
gifts: one of twelve hundred books from New York; another of five 
hundred dollars from Baltimore. He judged the library good but wished 
that it were more complete and especially that it had more holdings in 
the area of literature. It had, he felt, a responsibility to be as good @s 
possible, since it was so far, as he said, from “other large libraries.” His 
omission of any mention of the Allegheny College Library is interesting, 
as we know that several of its early gifts were especially rich in theo 
logical works. 

When Frederic Huidekoper died, he bequeathed his books to the 
school, which then owned fully what it had had the use of for so long. 
The gifts of his whole family to the school were generous and extended 
over a long period, but Frederic Huidekoper was really the leading 
figure in the early development of both the school and its book col 
lection. 

The history of the public library in Meadville, while beginning 
later than that of the other libraries mentioned here, is similar to them 
in that it was filled with difficulties and also with examples of courage 
in the face of disappointment. The early expression of the public 
library idea in Meadville was marked by several separate attempts at 
organization, each failing after a brief time but providing a basis for 
further experimentation. The first attempt was made in 1857 under 
the chairmanship of William Reynolds. This was apparently a very 
short-lived project; it fell apart, according to Bates’s county history, over 
the question of whether access to the books should be free. In any event, 
nothing further was done about the library until November 7, 1867, 
when an organizational committee, again headed by William Reynolds 
held its first meeting. Beside Mr. Reynolds, there were present at this 
meeting C. W. Winslow, the secretary; G. P. Delamater, in whose 
office it was held; Dr. A. A. Livermore; R. Lyle White; L. C. Magaw; 
Dr. A. B. Robbins; and H. L. Richmond, junior. At this first meetiny 
it was decided to name the new organization The Meadville Library 
Association. The next meeting, however, which was held five day: 
later, heard the statement of Joseph Shippen to the effect that a Mead 
ville Library Association already was in existence; this was, of course 
the 1812 Library, the original expression of the public library idea in 
Meadville. In order to avoid duplicating the name, therefore, the-com 
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mittee decided to call the new organization The Meadville Atheneum. 


Even at this very early meeting the group saw fit to express an 
interest in expanding its project beyond a book collection alone. The 
object of the Atheneum was put into words as “the diffusion of general 
intelligence and the cultivation of public taste by the establishment of 
a public library and reading-room, with discretionary powers to hold 
public lectures and collect works of art.” During the next meetings 
various persons volunteered to lecture for the benefit of the library; dis- 
cussion about buying at least one art treasure also took place. But first 
many details had to be decided. That obstacle to agreement ten years 
before, the “fee or free” question, was settled in favor of the more 
democratic free system. If one could use the library for nothing, how- 
ever, he could not be a voting member of the association on the same 
terms. For that privilege a ten-dollar fee was charged; if a member 
paid more than that amount, he was to have an additional vote for each 
additional ten dollars. 


In spite of its brave start, The Meadville Atheneum lasted only 
into early January of 1868. In the record book that contains the min- 
utes of its few meetings and the first records of its successor, the ac- 
counts of the I-st two January meetings are followed by an inserted let- 
ter written by the secretary, C. W. Winslow, to H. L. Richmond. It 
reads: 


Friend Richmond, 

As my last bequest, before leaving the shady walks of 
old Meadville, allow me to hand you the minute book of the 
Meadville Atheneum. 

Wishing that it is not dead, but only sleepeth. 


No more minutes were to be written into that book until 1879. In the 
meantime, however, some of the most important events in the story of 
Meadville’s public library took place. The year 1868, when the Athen- 
eum failed, is itself of special significance, for it decided the important 
issue, perhaps still carried along from the “fee or free” controversy, as to 
whether the library needed to wait for solid financial backing before 
making its start. In another sense, this meant the question of whether 
the library needed the support of the most substantial citizens of the 
town, or if it could make its way under the sponsorship of a larger 
‘number of persons with enthusiasm but of moderate means. 


The dramatic way in which this was decided was recounted in the 
Tribune-Republican of December 12, 1907, in a letter to the editor 
written by Thomas Roddy, one of the most important persons in the 
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early affairs of the library. He recalled how, in 1868, a public meeting 
was called at the courthouse for the purpose of raising an endowment 
fund to establish a library. The agreement was that ten thousand dol- 
lars had to be pledged before any subscription should be binding on the 
donor. The meeting was well attended, and one thousand dollars each 
was quickly pledged by William Reynolds, G. B. Delamater, and Joshua 
Douglas. This, however, was the end of the subscriptions and the 
meeting was brought to an unsuccessful conclusion after what was ap- 
parently a heated discussion. It was after the gathering was officially 
disbanded that the main business was transacted. The story is most 
effectively told in Mr. Roddy’s own words: 
After the meeting adjourned a few of the younger and more 
impecunious members gathered at the curbstone, among 
whom were Allen Coffin, a printer; Joseph H. Lenhart, 
George O. Morgan, Dr. Dewey, J. H. Herrington, Wm Rod- 
dy; the writer; and others I do not now remember. After 
discussing the non-success of the meeting Mr. Coffin, a 
bright New Englander, startled those present by saying 


‘Why not start a library? Let each give a book and a dollar 
and we have a library.’ 


These words, spoken in it is hard to say what spirit, became highly 
important ones for the people of Meadville who were interested in 
organizing a library for their use and enjoyment. Not a ten-thousand- 
dollar minimum subscription, not even a ten-dollar fee for each vote in 
the committee, was now being considered. “A book and a dollar” were 
the new terms. The change is a significant one. It represented a com- 
mendable immediate, practical—even if impetuous—interest on the 
part of these young men. They did not have much money to give, and 
therefore they skipped that intermediate step and went immediately to 
talking of books—which, after all, were the final goal of the ten-thou- 
sand-dollar subscription. 


With amazing speed the new group managed to overcome ob 
stacles that had been impossible to the larger meeting that had just 
failed. A room for the library was offered by Edward H. Henderson, 
the internal revenue collector, whose office was over the post office. 
Within a few hours, forty dollars and forty books had been donated. 
Books came in with a frequency and of a quality that were surprising 
even to the enthusiastic founders. In less than a month nearly two hun- 
dred volumes, many of them subscription books that had cost the don- 
ors two to four dollars, a considerable price for a book at that time, 
were in the collection. One of the largest gifts was made by R. Lyle 
White, at that time the editor of the Republican. Crude shelves made 
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out of packing cases were installed in the office and the books arranged 
on them. A register was provided where members were to sign out and 
in the books they borrowed. Temporary officers were appointed, so 
that the library would not be altogether without organization. L. F. 
Margach became the first librarian. 


The organization of this group took place on July 23, 1868. Not 
until April 22 of the next year was the library incorporated, as The 
Meadville City Library, or City Library of Meadville. Doctor E. H. 
Dewey was the first president, and Brooks Butterfield, secretary and 
treasurer. Nine trustees were to administer the library, three to be 
elected every six months. Thomas Roddy’s letter, just quoted, makes 
the entire development of the library sound as if it might have taken 
place all in that one evening of 1868 when the subscription meeting 
broke up in failure. Actually, of course, many years of struggle were to 
follow this optimistic beginning before the library was securely estab- 
lished. After the library was incorporated, the requirements for becom: 
ing a voting member with the right to hold office remained the same— 
the donation of one dollar and one book yearly. As Mr. Roddy put it, 
“The kind and character of the book was not stipulated. Hence, its 
character was often amusing.” This easygoing attitude on the part of 
the members, however, apparently was only an outcropping of real 
enthusiasm. Library meetings in these early months were well attended 
and lively. Later, committees were organized to canvass Meadville sys- 
tematically by sections and collect money and books for the library. 
While highly successful, this method lacked something of the rather 
haphazard, but somehow effective, way of the original organizers of the 
library. 


The City Library had various locations during its early years of 
existence. It remained two or three years in the post office building and 
then was moved to a small room over Porter’s hardware store on Chest 
nut Street—rented at $150 a year—with a different librarian in charge, 
who kept the library open at certain definite hours: Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons, and Saturday evening until nine. This conveni 
ence apparently had not been available before. An interesting source of 
information on this period in the history of the library is available in 
the form of a newspaper clipping of a report of a meeting held January 
18, 1871, which includes the report of the secretary, G. W. Delamater, 
for the year 1870. The president of the organization at this time was 
William Reynolds, the leader, thirteen years before, of the first attempt 
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to start a library; George B. Sennett was vice-president. Perhaps looking 
backward to its original informal beginnings, the library association was 
now seeking to establish a firmer financial basis for itself. The com- 
mittee hoped, within the next year, to endow the association gener- 
ously enough that it would become completely self supporting. It had, 
however, not yet arrived at a conclusion as to how this would best be 
brought about. The eighteen seventies were still years of struggle for 
the library project. 


The secretary's report was, however, chiefly optimistic. Mr. Dela- 
mater pointed out the growth of the book collection and reader circula- 
tion, as follows: 


The Board of Trustees, by their personal efforts during the 
past few months, have added many valuable books to [the] 
catalog [of the library], and have increased, very mate- 
rially, the number of its readers. .. . Only about one dozen 
volumes have been lost during the year, and some of these 
may yet be found by a committee appointed for that purpose 
by the Board of Trustees. 


[he library had at this time more than seventeen hundred volumes, 
and 230 members, 140 of whom borrowed books regularly. Books were 
lent for two weeks, and only one could be taken at a time. Prospects for 
1871 were apparently bright from the readers’ viewpoint, for the Board 
authorized the purchase of one hundred dollars’ worth of new books, 
“which,” the secretary said, “will furnish to the public most of the late 
popular works.” In addition to being well pleased with the book collec- 
tion, the secretary was especially proud of the leaders of the association. 
In this quotation, also, he revealed a mood of triumphant indignation 
justified by the success of the library in the face of undue pessimism 
from others in the community: 


It will be seen that the gentlemen having the immediate man- 
agement of the library are young and energetic, and above 
all, honest, while the gentlemen elected to the offices of 
President and vice President cannot but give our citizens 
confidence in an institution which too often has been re. 
garded as a mere experiment and likely to fail. 


Mr. Delamater had two suggestions for improving the manage- 
ment of the library. One was a problem of administration, concerning 
his position as secretary. The rules for this office, he complained, were 
“so ambiguous that I have often been at a loss how to act.” Two secre- 
taries had been provided for—one for the association, and one for the 
Board of Trustees—and their duties were not clearly defined. As a re- 
sult of his remarks, a committee was appointed to make new rules. The 
secretary's other suggestion concerned the arrangement of the books: 
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I would suggest the propriety of placing the books on the 
shelves accorcing to subjects as they are catalogued, thus 
making it easier to find a particular book, and giving the 
l.brarian less trouble, at least after the plan is well under- 
stood by the members; certainly causing the Library to 
appear better to the cursory observer. 

Here was an advocate of subject arrangement, several years before Dew- 


ey’s classification scheme was published! The suggestion was appar- 
ently followed, for a catalog of the association, printed in 1873, stated 
that its books were arranged in twelve cases lettered from A to L, A be- 
ing travels, B and C prose fiction, D juveniles, E science and education, 
F biography, G and H history, I poetry, J belles-lettres, K miscellaneous, 
and L religion. So the subject classification principle become established. 

After Porter’s, the next place of business for the library was in the 
Richmond block on Chestnut Street, where a free reading room was 
established in connection with it. Next, the library was located in the 
Derickson block, also on Chestnut Street, in a room at the rear of the 
offices then occupied by the Honorable Arthur L. Bates. The variety of 
housing arrangements for the library in this early period reveals its 
unsettled quality, to be sure—but also its resilience, its power to outlast 
small changes and still grow in popularity. 

The event in the history of the library which was to change it 
from a struggling institution into a well-established one occurred in 
1879. In the development of most organizations there is a turning point 
of this kind—or else the organization may be destined to failure. For 
instance, such a crucial occasion in the history of Allegheny College 
was resolved when the Methodist Church decided to take over its spon- 
sorship. In 1879, from January 16 to February 3, the library held a 
Loan Exhibition in the Richmond Building. Samuel P. Bates was the 
leader in organizing this exhibition, which realized a profit of $1637.60. 
The suggestion for it had come from a member of the Republican staff, 
N. B. Hofford, who wrote a letter describing the success of similar 
measures in other towns and proposing that a public meeting be called 
to discuss holding such an exhibit here. At the meeting, only three 
persons were in attendance, including the writer of the letter; but the 
three must have been of a type not easily discouraged, for they pro- 
ceeded to select a number of prominent citizens to make up an arrange- 
ment committee. Most of the persons chosen responded favorably, and 
the loan exhibition proved highly successful. 

A catalog of the exhibit—1789 items in all—was published which 
reveals the ambitious nature of the project. Committees were appointed 
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to take care of the following classes of materials: paintings, bronzes and 
statuary, etchings and water colors, home art, ceramics, precious stones 
and woods, books and relics, autographs and manuscripts, laces and 
jewelry, and textile fabrics. Of interest to anyone curious about the 
books and manuscripts available in the area at that time are the old 
newspapers, documents, and autographs that are mentioned. All of the 
items were lent for the occasion by their owners; some interesting private 
collections might be indicated, but for the most part the loans probably 
represented chance acquisitions. Some of the miscellaneous items are 
described in very intriguing terms. For instance, one finds mentioned, 
among old pieces of silver, Indian relics, souvenirs from Africa and the 
Holy Land, antique dishes, needlework, samples of minerals, the fol- 
lowing: “Pin Cushion, by lady 75 years old,” “2 Petrified Roots,” 
“Shoes of Melvin Jones, the Alabama giant, who weighed 425 pounds 
when 18 years old,” and “Iwo Chairs from one of which Lafayette 
dined”—apparently there was some confusion about which one! While 
these items may not seem pertinent to the distribution of books and 
the founding of libraries in the Meadville area, the fact yet remains that 
before this exhibition took place, the library seemed to many people a 
new, weak organization; when it was over, the library had somehow 
become a definitely established part of the community. 


The year 1879, after the impetus provided by the success of the 
Loan Exhibition, proved to be an important one for the Meadville City 
Library. In addition to the library proper, there had for some time 
been groups of citizens organized in two separate organizations, one for 
the study and encouragement of art, another for local history. On Feb- 
ruary 27 the library, under the committee chairmanship of William 
Reynolds, voted to merge with these organizations, and on May 10 the 
resulting society was incorporated as the Meadville Library, Art and 
Historical Association. In the same year the newly formed association 
bought for its headquarters the property on Park Avenue and Center 
Street which was the old Huidekoper woolen mill, more recently re- 
modeled and called Center Hall. More than eleven thousand dollars 
was raised for the purchase of this building. At this time the library 
contained almost three thousand volumes, which were transferred to the 
new building. The president of the Meadville Library, Art and His- 
torical Association was William Reynolds; vice president, S. P. Bates; 
and treasurer, G. W. Adams. It was however, Thomas Roddy who took 
the lead in obtaining the new building, causing the Crawford Journal 
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to refer to him as “one of the three founders of the library, and from 
the day of its founding until the present day its most steadfast friend.” 

These are some of the early attempts to form libraries in Crawford 
County. Some of them failed, while others prospered and are thriving 
today. All but a few exist at the present time in some form—perhaps 
not as the original institutions, but as offshoots or developments from 
them. In any case, whether or not they succeeded, all of these early 
endeavors are a striking testament to the foresight and persistence of 
men who believed in a worth-while goal and were willing to make a 
real effort to achieve it. 
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DEVEREUX SMITH, FEARLESS PIONEER 


MARGARET PEARSON BOTHWELL* 


ANGER lurked everywhere in western Pennsylvania when Devereux 
Smith reached Pittsburgh. 


The exact date of his arrival was not recorded, it seems, but his 
obituary of December 28, 1799, stated that “he had resided at Pitts- 
burgh and its vicinity near forty years.”? 


He probably arrived at Pittsburgh soon after Fort Duquesne was 
destroyed. At any rate, he was born in 1735 in Warwickshire, Great 
Britain, so he was in his twenties when he reached the wilderness 
known as southwestern Pennsylvania. 


He was in F'ttsburgh as early as 1765, for entries in the Fort Pitt 
Day Book attest to that fact. An entry of March, 1765, described him 
as a brewer. His daughter Elizabeth was born in that year.? 


Extensive research has failed to yield a description of his personal 
appearance, but the perils and hardships of his times, as well as his 
heroic deeds, prove that he was a robust individual. 


He was, undeniably, a brave man, and one who would not swerve 
from a course that he believed to be right. 


He was one of the very first pioneers and landowners in the sec- 
tion of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, now known as Oakland. He owned 
land elsewhere in Pennsylvania, as well as in downtown Pittsburgh, 
and “Smithfield Street” commemorates his name there, but “Smith’s 
Grove,” the name of his property in what is now part of the Oakland 
area of Pittsburgh exists only in the deed records of Allegheny County 


* Mrs. Bothwell, a native of Pittsburgh, at one time a business executive, 
is now engaged in research and writing. She has had many articles and 
columns published.—Ed. 


1 The Pittsburgh Gazette of Dec. 28, 1799. (My thanks are hereby con- 
veyed to Miss Rose Demorest of the Pennsylvania Room of Carnegie Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh, Pa., for saving me the trouble of searching for the obit- 
uary published in that paper). 


2 The approximate date of Elizabeth Smith’s birth was established from 
information given in her obituary (she was then Elizabeth Smith Gree- 
nough) in The Pittsburgh Gazette of Nov. 18, 1815. 
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and on maps.3 


By September, 1771, Devereux Smith and Ephraim Douglass had 
become business partners as is shown by the ledger of “Smith & Doug- 
lass—From Sept. 1771 to Jan. 1777.4 


James O'Hara “from Dec. 1773 to March, 1774” was “in the serv- 
ice of Devereux Smith and Ephraim Douglas of Pittsburg as an Indian 
trader.”> 

When James O'Hara entered the employ of Smith & Douglas in 
1773, he was nineteen, Douglass was twenty-three and Smith was 
thirty-eight years old. This was probably the first close association of 
Smith and O'Hara. O'Hara was to buy later, from Smith’s son, Ed- 
ward, 170 acres of the lovely land that is now part of Oakland, but 
which had once been known as “Three Mile Spring” and later as 
“Smith's Grove.” O’Hara named the 170 acres he had acquired from 
Smith, “Smithfield,” and that is where he died. 


Devereux Smith and his wife must have been elated when he, not 
yet forty years of age, was appointed a justice for Westmoreland Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, by Governor Penn in January, 1774.6 

The year 1774 proved to be one of his two worst years. Grave 
trouble started for him and other adherents of Governor Penn when Dr. 
John Connolly, in January, 1774, posted a notice of his appointment by 
Lord Dunmore, Governor of Virginia, as “Capt. Commandant of the 
Militia of Pittsburgh and its dependencies,” and of Virginia’s determi 
nation to include Pittsburgh and adjacent territory in a new Virginia 
county it intended to erect. Devereux Smith was one of the men who 
vigorously opposed those plans and ultimately defeated them. 

Arthur St. Clair had Connolly arrested soon after he posted the 
aforesaid notice. Connolly, through a subterfuge worked upon the 

3 A map which carries the notation “Surveyed for Thos. & Richard Penn, 
March 27, 1769, by Wm. Thompson, D. Sr.” shows the location of a part of 
Devereux Smith’s land in the area now known as the Oakland section of 
Pittsburgh. A copy of that map is in the files of The Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania, and I hereby express my gratitude to the Society 
for bringing it to my attention. 

R. E. McGowin’s map of Pittsburgh in 1852 shows the names of the prop- 


erty owners of the land that had been Smith’s land, but Smith’s name is 
not mentioned. 

4 Ledger of “Smith & Douglass—From Sept. 1771, to Jan. 1777” in the 
William Darlington Room of the University of Pittsburgh. 

5 A Century And A Half of Pittsburg And Her People, by John W 
Jordan, LL.D., Vol. III, page 381. 
6 Vol. X of Colonial Records page 142. 
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sheriff, got out of the Hanna’s town jail within a few days. He van- 
ished for awhile from that area, but returned to it on March twenty- 
eighth with sufficient men, with swords drawn, to repel resistance. 


The inhabitants’ troubles with Connolly were not their only griefs, 
for the Indians were on the warpath in parts of southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania. Their attacks and Connolly's forays caused many of the settlers 
to decide to leave. “During this time, Arthur St. Clair, Aeneas Mackay, 
Devereux Smith, and other staunch friends of the Penns by their per- 
sonal influence alone succeeded in quieting the Indians and in allaying 
the fears of the people.”? 

Pittsburgh, but for the efforts of St. Clair, Mackay, Devereux 
Smith, and others like them, might well have become a part of Virginia. 

Less than a week after Connolly’s return to Pittsburgh, Aenea: 
Mackay wrote to Gov. Penn: 

“Since the return of the Celebrated Doctor Connolly ..... 

on the 28th of March, our village is become the scene of 

anarchy and confusion ... The doctor now is in actual 

possession of the Fort, with a Body Guard of Militia about 


him, Invested, we are told, with both Civil and military 
power, to put the Virginia law in force in these parts.’’ 8 


Mackay also wrote, at that time, of the devices employed by Connolly 
to win the people to his side, one of them being “promises of grants of 
Lands on easy Terms.” 

On April seventh, Connolly invaded Joseph Spear’s store and had 
a physical encounter there with William Amberson who was then taken 
to the Fort. 

Two days later, Connolly had Mackay, Andrew McFarlane and 
Devereux Smith arrested, and even though they were Pennsylvania 
justices, he had them sent to the Staunton, Virginia, jail. 

The month of May came, and while they were still away from 
their homes, some of Connolly’s men went to Devereux Smith’s home 
to pillage it, but were prevented from doing so by Mr. William But 
ler, who then resided there. Connolly himself later came to the house 
in a rage and visited his wrath upon Butler and Mrs. Smith. 

On May 5, 1774, Aeneas Mackay wrote to Governor Penn re 
garding his arrest and that of Smith and McFarlane. He mentioned 
his talk at Williamsburg with Lord Dunmore, who told him that Con- 
nolly was authorized by him “to prosecute the claim” of Virginia “to 
7 The Frontier Forts, Vol. II, page 292. 


8 Pennsylvania Archives, Vol. 4, pages 484-5-6. (Letter was dated “4th 
April, 1774”). 
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Pittsburgh and its dependencies” and that Connolly, in arresting them, 
had “only imitated the Pennsylvania officers in respect to Connolly's 
imprisonment by them.”% 

When Mackay and Smith returned home after their release from 
the Staunton jail, they had more trouble. They went for a ride on 
May 27th, and while they were gone, six of Connolly’s men we:t to 
Mackay’s place and began to tear down his sheep house and a stable. 
Mrs. Mackay, greatly alarmed, quickly sent a man to intercept her 
husband and Mr. Smith. When Mackay and Smith returned to 
Mackay’s home, they put a stop to the destructive work going on there 
and told the men that they would talk with Connolly at the Fort 
about the matter. 


Enroute to the Fort, they were met by Captain George Aston, 
who was to die at Devereux Smith’s hands the next year. Aston was 
at the head of thirty armed men and Connolly was at the rear of that 
force. Aston ordered the Virginia sheriff to seize Mackay, which he 
did with the aid of several other men, and Aston threatened to shoot 
Mackay. What a day! 

About two weeks later, Connolly went to Mackay’s house again 
with one of his officers and was as abusive as before. 

In the interim between the first and second episodes at Mackay’s 
place, Arthur St. Clair wrote on May 29, 1774, from Ligonier, Penn- 
sylvania, to Governor Penn that “An Association for the immediate 
raising of an Hundred Men” had been formed by himself, Devereux 
Smith, Aeneas Mackay, Mr. Butler, Colonel Croghan and certain 
other inhabitants, and that the men were to act “as a ranging company 
to cover the inhabitants in case of danger.”!° 

Smith and Mackay had another bad encounter a little later with 
a number of men who broke open their respective backyard gates and 
aimed their guns at them, after which one man struck at Mackay with 
his gun while another put his gun through Mackay’s parlor window 
and threatened to shoot Mrs. Mackay if she would not admit them. 
She tried to run away, but was stopped and stabbed in the arm by 
Captain Aston. 

The year ended, but not Smith’s troubles, for on the night of 
February 8, 1775, a dozen or more armed men surrounded his house 
in Pittsburgh, hurled stones and tried to break into his home. The 


9 Pennsylvania Archives, Vol. 4, page 494. 
10 The Frontier Forts, Vol. II, page 293. 
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members of his family were terrified, and he was ready to shoot any 
man who dared to enter his home. 


The important role played by Smith and Mackay in opposing 
Virginia’s attempt to annex Pittsburgh was well proven by Connolly’s 
repeated attacks upon them. 


Another phase of Devereux Smith’s troubles was revealed in a 


letter, dated “Pittsburgh, 23 May 1775” to Governor Penn, which 
was signed by Smith and four other men in which, after relating how 
the militia continued to kill their cattle and hogs, they stated: 


“They likewise take upon them to determine our title to 
our lands ... This was actually the case with Devx. Smith 
the Third Inst., when Connolly in like manner Dispossessed 
him of a tract of land some miles Eastwerd of this place, 
and Declared it should be the property of one George Sly 
& in Six Days afterwards the Sheriff broke open Mr. Smith’s 
door & gave the said Sly possession ... We are deemed 
and treated like Degrated beings ....and the very name of 
a Pennsylvanian is sufficient to render any man od.ous at 
this place nowadays.” !! 


Devereux Smith had certainly been a patient man and one who 
preferred to settle difhiculties with words rather than with violence. 
His ability to reason with the Indians, and their respect for him, 
proved him to be that kind of man, but Connolly's machinations goaded 
him into killing a man, and that man was Captain George Aston, 
whom he killed in selt-defense and in defense of his home. The 
tragic story of that killing, and its aftermath, was well told by Smith’s 
business partner, Ephraim Douglass, in a letter dated “Pittsburgh, 21st 
Nov., 1775” to Colonel James Wilson, in which he asked him to 
aid Smith. The letter, with certain unimportant omissions, follows: 


“Sir... The Court of Examination was this Evening held 
at Mr. Smith’s for the death of Cant. Ashton. They made 
innumerable objections to holding it at his house, though 
they well knew he could not be rersoved without inevitable 
dcenger of his life; however, at lengtht upon h's petition they 
consented, and came attended by a throng of witnesses, some 
of whom without regard to truth or matter of fact, swore 
whatever they thougnt would please the Bench and procure 
themselves a dram from his Enemies. The rest, tho’ not 
quite such wretches, said as much as possible against him, 
and nothing at all in his favor, but what was extorted from 
them by dint of interrogation. All of them, however, (ex- 
cept the first mentioned class. some of whom swore that Mr. 
Smith touched Ashton on the Shoulder, telling h:m he wanted 
to speak to him—and as he turned towards him thrust the 
dagger into his body) could not help confessing that Ashton, : 
without any previous irritation on Smith’s part, assaulted 
him by giving a biow in the face yet they endeavored to 


11 Pennsylvania Archives, Vol. 4, pages 625-6, 
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palliate this by saying it was like the slap of an open hand— 
that to them it sounded so—but could not deny but it Stag- 
gered him so as to nearly make him fall. The Evidence all 
examined, Mr. Smith’s attorney pleaded that it was Excus- 
able Homicide but no more regard was paid to him than to 
the candid part of the Evidence—and Court were all of the 
opin‘on that Mr. Smith was guilty of the murder wherewith 
he stood charged. When the attorney demanded that Mr. 
Smith might be bailed, the Court adjourned till seven in the 
morning, till when I can inform you nothing more of the 
matter ....Mr. Smith continues to be very ill, and I fear 
the uncommon Severity of his determination will operate 
powerfully against him unless the hopes of assistance from 
you and his other friends may make him bear it with greater 
resolution. 
‘‘He is not without hopes of the intervention of Government, 
but at a loss to suggest to them in what manner to endeavor 
preventing his being sent to Williamsburg. In this he is per- 
suaded that your advice and assistance, added to Col. St. 
Clair’s, to whom I also wrote, would not fail to render h.m 
Sigral service .... ’' 12 

He added a postscript: 
**22nd—Mr. Smith is admitted to Bail and Bound in £3000, 
Mr. Mackay, Mr. Butler and Mr. Hanna his sureties in £1500 
each for his appearance at the next general court, if his 
wounds will permit his attendance—and if not at the next 
succeeding courit.’’ 
Nearly two months later, Aeneas Mackay wrote to Colonel James 


Wilson: “Mr. Smith is still very bad with his broken leg, but the 
Doctor says he is out of danger.” !3 

The devotion of his friends, when he needed them most, must 
have been very comforting to him. 

Connolly’s heinous attacks upon Smith and Mackay focused the 
attention of Congress upon Pittsburgh and Connolly, and probably led 
to the discovery “at the opening of the Revolution” of Connolly's vile 
plot “to make Fort Pitt an important British Post.” !* 

After Connolly's capture in Maryland with two other conspirators, 
(and strangely enough, one of them was named Smith, but his first 
name was John not Devereux), John Hanson wrote, under date of 
November 24, 1775, to John Hancock, President of Congress, and re- 
ferred to “a proposal by Connolly to Gen. Gage for raising an army 
for the destruction of the liberties of the Colonies.” !* 

It is very significant that there was a difference of only three 


12 Histcrical Register, Vol. II, pages 58, 59 and 60. 

13 Historical Register, Vol. Ii, pages 60 and 61. 

14 Pennsylvania—Colonial and Federal by Howard M. Jenkins, published 
by the Pennsylvania Historical Association. 

15 Historic Frederick (a booklet), page 41, by Colonel John R. Holt, U. S. 
Army, Retired. 
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days from the date of the hearing on November 21, 1775, at Devereux 
Smith’s home, when he was held on a charge of murder, and the date 
of Hanson’s letter to John Hancock. Connolly’s apprehension came 
at a very advantageous time for Smith! It demonstrated, too, how 
right Smith had been in opposing Connolly's oppression of Pitts- 
burghers. 

Congress, on Dec. 8, 1775, directed that Connolly and the men 
arrested with him “be confined in prison in Philadelphia.”'® Nearly 
four years later it was “Resolved that . . . Lieutenant Colonel J. Con- 
nolly” be exchanged “for any lieutenant colonel” of the United States 
Army “who was then a prisoner of war.” !7 


Devereux Smith never completely recovered from his last en 
counter with Captain George Aston. His pitiful plight was described 
in a letter, dated November 3, 1783, written by him to the Chief 
Justice and the other justices of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
in which he stated: 

“Long did I languish under the wounds the usurper gave 

me, end Iam forever deprived of the use of my limbs.’’ 

It was eight years after the Aston killing before Devereux Smith 
could say, as he did in a proclamation dated March 18, 1784, to “The 
People of Pennsylvania” :— 

Crre kK .. pill of indictment brought against me, being re 

turned ignoramus, I was discharged according to law, which 

will appear on the records and prcceedings of the court oi 
over and teminer, held at Hannah’s-town, November sessions 

The truth of his assertion was attested in a certificate!9 dated 
March 17, 1784, by Thomas McKean, Chief Justice at that time of 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 

Smith, in the interim between the indictment and his public vin 
dication, exerted himself, when he was able to do so, in behalf of his 
country and his countrymen as he had done from the time of his 
arrival in Pennsylvania. 

Smith’s partnership with Ephraim Douglass was ended at the end 
of 1776. It was likely terminated because Douglass, at about that 
time, had become a first lieutenant in the Continental line. 

Edward Smith, Devereux’s son, was probably the Edward Smith 


16 Journals of Congress (Minutes of Dec. 8, 1775). 
17 Journals of Congress, Vol. XV, page 1231. 
18 A complete copy is part of Appendix III. 
19 A copy in full is part of Appendix III. 
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who “entered into ‘The Flying Camp’ in 1776 under Capt. Timothy 
Green ..... ,” but positive proof is lacking. 2° 

Devereux Smith’s standing in Pittsburgh was not impaired by the 
Aston killing. In 1787, he was one of the trustees in the deed from 
the Penns to the Trustees of the Congregation of the Episcopalian 
Church in Pittsburgh. The other trustees were John Gibson, John 
Ormsby and Dr. Nathaniel Bedford. 

Devereux Smith was also one of the men empowered by an Act 
of the Pennsylvania legislature of April 13, 1791, to purchase in the 
Commonwealth’s name, for the use and benefit of Allegheny County, 
a piece of ground in downtown Pittsburgh “and thereupon to erect a 
court house and prison . . . ” 

This, too, adds to the proof that he was a highly respected and 
very important man in Pittsburgh, and that he always worked zealously 
to promote its interests. 

He was a resident of downtown Pittsburgh for some time, and 
he kad a store there, but he lived for years in what is now the Oak- 
land section of Pittsburgh. He had a plantation there of 354 acres 
and 83 perches. ?! 

The life of Devereux Smith, fearless pioneer and staunch Penn- 
sylvanian, came to an end three days before Christmas in 1799. His 
obituary could not tell the full story of his perilous, arduous life, but 
it told in part what many of his characteristics were, and was as 
follows: 


‘““DEVEREX SMITH—On Sunday, the 22d instant, DIED at 
his plantation near this place, DEVEREUX SMITH, ES- 
QUIRE, aged 64 years. He was born in Warwickshire. Great 
Britain, from whence he had emigrated at an early period 
of his life, and had resided at Pittsburgh and its vicinity near 
forty years. With foibles attendant on human nature, he had 
many virtues. Char.ty and hospitality were eminently pre- 
dominant. His door was never shut against the stranger, 
nor was the hungry ever allowed to pass his cottage. Asa 
husband he was tender; as a parent, affectionate; as a friend, 
warm and benevolent; as a neighbor, obliging; zealously at- 
tached to our present happy form of government, a repre- 
sentative democracy, and peculiarly so to the State of Penn- 
sylvania, where he had officiated as a magistrate prior to, 
as well as subsequent, to the revolution. He has left a dis- 
consolate widow, and a numerous progeny of affectionate 
ch.ldren and grandchildren.’’ 22 


20 Pennsylvania Archives, Fifth Series, Vol. IV, page 526. 

21 See Appendix I—“Oakland and Devereux Smith’s Plantation”. 

22 The Pittsburgh Gazette cf Dec. 28, 1799. 

23 A bit of information regarding his children and some of his descendants 
is set out in Appendix II hereof. 
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A finer tribute could not be paid to any man! 

He mentioned in his will his “living son Edward” and his “living 
Daughters Mary Amberson, Elizabeth Greenough, Sara Fowler, Mar- 
garette Small, Jane Heaney and Hannah Means,” and admonished 
them to be good “to their aged Mother as Christians ought to be” to 
their parents. 23 

His living descendants can be very proud of his record as a man 
and a patriot. 

He left Pittsburgh and Pittsburghers a heritage of courage! 


APPENDIX I—OAKLAND AND DEVEREUX SMITH’S 
PLANTATION 


Devereux Smith owned 354 acres, 83 perches of land in what is 
now the Oakland district of Pittsburgh.! 

On January 1, 1791, he made a deed to his son Edward for that 
acreage. Edward also received a deed from John Penn, the younger, 
and John Penn, the elder, dated Jan. 24, 1791, for that very same 
land, in which it was recited “which premises are now in the possession 
of said Edward by virtue of a grant from his father, Devereux Smith, 
dated the first day of January, 1791, and intended to be recorded by 
the said Edward Smith.” (D.B. 8, page 356, in the office of the 
Recorder of Deeds of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania). 

By an indenture dueed March 3, 1792, Edward “demised . 
and farm lett” to his parents, Devereux Smith and Elizabeth Smith, 
140 acres of that farm of more than 354 acres “on which he then 
lived, and which was on the great road three miles from Pittsburgh.” 
(D.B. 10, page 277). 

Devereux Smith died on Dec. 22, 1799, and his wife and son 
entered into an agreement, dated May 15, 1801, whereby Mrs. Smith, 
for the considerations therein recited, agreed to relinquish her rights 


1 Westmcreland County, Pennsylvania, deed records disclose that Dever- 
eux Smith wes a lendowner in that county as early as 1769. William 
Evans, on June 10, 1769, sold to “Devx. Smith of the town of Pittsburgh 
Mercht” 300 acres of land on a branch of Forbes Creek on Forbes Road, 
which he, Evans, had acauired earlier that year on “location 1260” frcm the 
land office of Pennsylvania. Emith bought other land in that year, and 
four years later, on Nov. 7, 1773, a conveyance of 30) acres of land “situate 
within five miles of Pittsburgh” was made to him, with certain reserva-° 
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in and to the said 140 acres of land. (D.B. 10, page 248). 

The next month Edward Smith and his wife conveyed to John 
Wilkins, by deed dated June 19, 1801, 169 acres and 27 perches of 
the 354 acre farm mentioned above. (D.B. 10, page 419). 

Along about that time, as shown by records in the office of the 
Prothonotary of Allegheny County, Pa., Elizabeth Smith filed a suit 
against her son Edward for “Debt Sans Breve—$1000” and Edward 
appeared “by Thomas Collins, his atty.,” and confessed “judgment to 
Elizabeth Smith for the sum of one thousand dollars . . ” 

More than a year later, Edward and his wife, Margaret, executed 
a deed dated Oct. 6, 1802 (D.B. 11, page 213) to James O'Hara for 
170 acres of the 354-acre farm that he, Edward, had acquired from 
his father on Jan. 1, 1791. O’Hara named this acreage “Smithfield.” 


John Wilkins held the 169 acres and 27 perches of land that 
he had bought from Smith for about five years, and then he sold it to 
James Chadwick on Oct. 13, 1806. (D.B. 14, page 173). 


James Chadwick? held that acreage for thirty years, and then 
sold nearly all of it in the latter part of 1836 and the rest of it in 
January, 1837. All of the Chadwick conv eyances of that acreage were 
made pursuant to his agreement dated April 1, 1836, with Chats B. 
Taylor. It was Taylor who had subdivided the 167 acres that had 
once been a part of Smith’s Grove into lots, and they were sold under 
the lot numbers he assigned to them. His plan was known as the 
Charles B. Taylor Plan. It is recorded in Plan Book 1, pages 58-59 in 
the office of the Recorder of Deeds in Allegheny County, Pa. 

Some of those who bought the acreage thus disposed of by James 
Chadwick were: Nancy Murray, William Stewart, Samuel Church, 
James S. Craft, George Ledlie and Moses Atwood. 

Now, as to the 170 acres of Smith’s Grove in what is now Oak- 
land, which was purchased by James O’Hara and named “Smithfield” 
by him, Devereux Smith’s widow, Elizabeth, made a quit-claim deed, 
dated Nov. 13, 1811, in favor of O'Hara. (D.B. 17, page 379). It was 
recited therein that O'Hara had agreed to pay her the sum of “one 
hundred dollars,” annually in quarterly payments, “during her natural 
life,” and that, in consideration of those payments, she renounced her 
2 James Chadwick and his wife are buried in Allegheny Cemetery in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Three very well known descendents of the Chadwicks in 
the Pittsburgh area are Mrs. Mary Stewart McKee, Frederick Chadwick 


McKee and Wallace B. McKee. (The first two McKees live in the Fox 
Chapel district and Mr. Wallace B. McKee lives in Aspinwall, Pa.) 
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tights to the land in Pitt Township “whereon” she had “for many years 
resided.” Those payments were ended by her death on July 31, 1813, 
at eighty-four years of age. 

The Chadwick conveyances in 1836-37, mentioned earlier, of the 
portion of the land once known as “Smith’s Grove,” which Chadwick 
had acquired, gave the area now known as Oakland a fine start towards 
its phenomenal growth. 

Samuel Church, one of the purchasers from Chadwick in 1836 of a 
little more than 19 acres of what had once been Smith’s land, sold it 
on April 10, 1837, to B. A. Fahnestock, who named the land he had 
thus purchased “Oakland.” 


Isaac Harris threw a bit of light on the Oakland district of Pitts- 
burgh when he stated, in Harris’ Intelligencer of May 25, 1839, that 
three roads could be taken to Minersville. He described two of them, 
and then he stated: “or by taking the road to Mechanics Turnpike at 
the Colony, or Oakland, late Chadwick's farm” one could reach Miners- 
ville. 


Some persons have mistakenly assumed that Oakland got its name 
from William Eichbaum, but it was known by that name before he 
purchased land there in 1840, as the portion just quoted from Harris’ 
Intelligencer proves. 


Furthermore, it was Benjamin A. Fahnestock’s country estate that 
was known by the name “OAKLAND,” and not Mr. Eichbaum’s as 
some persons have assumed. In a biographical sketch of Benjamin 
A. Fahnestock?, “Physician and Capitalist,” it was stated: 


. At his beautiful country seat, ‘‘Oakland,’’ near 
Pittsburgh, his gardens and poultry yards were a great 
attraction to visitors.’’ 


R. E. McGowin’s map of Pittsburgh in 1852 shows B. A. Fahnestock’s 
estate as being next to Joseph Coltart’s on Forbes Street, and W. Eich- 
baum’s residence as being on Pennsylvania Avenue (now Fifth Avenue) 
almost in a direct line with the Fahnestock and Coltart residences. 


The changes wrought in the Oakland district of Pittsburgh since 
Devereux Smith lived there would surely amaze him if he could see 
them! 


3 Biographical Encyclopedia, pages 191 and 192, published in 1874 by 
Galaxy Publishing Company. 
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APPENDIX II—DEVEREUX SMITH’S IMMEDIATE FAMILY 
AND SOME OF HIS OTHER DESCENDANTS. 


Research has failed to reveal the year in which Devereux Smith 
and his wife, Elizabeth, were married. He was born in 1735 and died 
in 1799. She was born in 1729 and died in 1813. 

Mr. Smith’s allusion in his will, dated July 13, 1798, to his “living 
son Edward” and to his “living Daughters, Mary Amberson, Elizabeth 
Greenough, Sarah Fowler, Margarette Small, Jane Heaney and Han- 
nah Means” leads one to the conclusion that there were other children 
born of his union with Elizabeth, and that they were dead. 

Edward Smith, Devereux’s son, married Margaret Castleman, 
whose father, Jacob Castleman, in 1788, acquired 264 acres of land in 
Pitt Township and called it “Castlemania.” He was a well known 
citizen of Pittsburgh. Castleman Street in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
perpetuates his name. Margaret Castleman Smith's sisters were: Mary, 
wife of Joseph Little; Susanna, wife of John Ross, and Rachel, wife 
of David Ekin (also known as Aiken). A reliable person states that 
Edward Smith drowned in 1817. It is known that he was dead by 
Dec. 20, 1820, for on that date his wife executed a deed in which she 
was described as the “widow of Edward Smith.” (D.B. 30, page 462, of 
Allegheny County, Pa., deed records). She was then a resident of 
Fayette County, Ohio. In her will, dated July 19, 1855, filed in 
Ohio, she mentioned their two sons and eight daughters, who were: 
Edward Smith, Castleman Smith, Sarah Rankin, wife of John Ran- 
kin; Mary Taylor, wife of Edward Taylor; Susanah Hukill, wife of 
Noak Hukill; Rachel Paul, wife of Alrose Paul; Eliza Bloomer, wife 
of Joseph Bloomer; Calina Heaton, wife of Nathaniel Heaton; Julia 
Ann Harris, wife of Joshua Harris, and Margaret Smith, wife of James 
Madison Smith. 

Devereux Smith’s daughter Mary married William Amberson for 
whom Amberson Avenue in Pittsburgh, Pa., was named. He was a 
man with a fine civil and military record. His accomplishments would 
make interesting reading, but they cannot be set out here. A known 
descendant of the Ambersons, J. Burns Amberson, M.D., is living 
in New Jersey. 

Devereux Smith’s daughter Elizabeth married Thomas Greenough, 
a Pittsburgh merchant, on Jan. 16, 1787.! She died in the fifty-first 
year of her age, in November, 1815, leaving “a disconsolate husband 

1 The Pittsburgh Gazette of Jan. 20, 1787. 
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and a large number of children to deplore the loss of a tender and 
affectionate wife and mother.” 2 


Devereux Smith’s daughter Sarah married Alexander Fowler, who 
was “Capt. Fowler” when he became an auditor for the U. S. Army 
in the Western District. His record in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is 
an interesting one, but cannot be narrated here. Sarah was still living 
when he died on Feb. 25, 1806. She referred to herself as the “widow 
of General Alexander Fowler” in a power of attorney to Walter For- 
ward, which she acknowledged on March 26, 1818, and which is of 
record in Allegheny County, Pa. 


Devereux Smith’s daughter Margarette (known also as Margaret) 
married Simon Small, who, at one time, was a stage-coach driver and 
whose speedy horseback ride in December, 1820, from Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, to the State Capitol of Pennsylvania, with William 
Wilkins’ credentials is said to have been responsible for the appoint- 
ment of Wilkins as a Western Pennsylvania judge. If he had been 
delayed in reaching Harrisburg, someone other than Wilkins might 
have been appointed to fill the vacancy that then existed. 3 


Devereux Smith's daughter Hannah married Samuel Means. Some 
of their descendants were Robert Means, a founder of Bellevue Bor- 
ough, Allegheny Co., Pa., his son, Edward Smith Means, Sr., a burgess 
of Bellevue, and Edward Smith Means, Jr. Two daughters of the 
latter are living in Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. They are Doris 
Means McFarland and Sarah Means Kinderman. Bellevue’s tax 
collector, William C. Means, said recently that “his people are related 
to Devereux Smith in some way.” 

Devereux Smith’s daughter Jane married Stewart Haney.* They 
were still living on July 1, 1839, when they executed a Power of Attor- 
ney to William, John and Enoch Small. Jane was the only one of 
Devereux Smith's children still living at that time. 


Tkere are, undoubtedly, many of Devereux Smith’s descendants 
living today, and they can all be very proud of the record he made in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

2 The Pittsburgh Gazette of Nov. 18, 1815. 


3 Sewell E. Slick’s article “William Wilkins, Pittsburgher Extraordinary” 
in Western Pennsylvania Histcrical Magazine, Vol. 22, page 228. 


4 Devereux Emith spelled the name “Heaney” in his will, but generally 
the name was spelled “Haney.” 
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APPENDIX III—EXONERATION OF DEVEREUX SMITH, AS 
EVIDENCED BY THE FOLLOWING PROCLAMATION* 


“TO THE PEOPLE OF PENNSYLVANIA.” 
“MY FELLOW CITIZENS, 

“TI take this public method of addressing you on a subject which 
has been much talked of in this state, and on which various con- 
jectures have been formed with misrepresentations very injurious 
to my reputation. Though it was not in the power of several of my 
malicious enemies, ‘‘apostate sons of this state’’ to deprive me of 
any friend, yet, least their wicked insinuations should prejudice any 
of my worthy fellow citizens against me, who had not an opportunity 
of being acquainted with a true state of the facts respecting the 
death of Mr. George Aston. I take the liberty of laying before you 
the following letter, with a certificate of the honorable Thomas 
M’Kean, chief judge, which I hope will be sufficient to shew the sin- 
cere wish I had long conceived to have that unhappy affair clearly 
investigated, in order to prove my own innocence, and restore me 
to that share of your esteem I had long enjoyed, and shall ever 
endeavour to merit. 

The bill of indictment brought against me, being returned 
ignoramus, I was discharged according to law, which will appear 
on the records and proceedings of the court of oyer and terminer, 
held at Hannah’s-town, November sessions last, to which is annexed 
the above-mentioned certificate. As I value my reputation dearer 
than life, and as all men are mortal, I think it a duty done to this 
state, to myself, my family and my friends in publishing those cir 
cumstances, praying to the Almighty God that no usurper whatever 
may attempt in future to disturb the peace of you my fellow citizens 
under eny pretence whatsoever. 

I subscribe myself, with invariable respect, the public’s most 
devoted humble servant, 


DEVEREUX SMITH. 
Philadelphia, March 18, 1784.’’ 
“Pittsburgh, November 3, 1783 
Gentlemen, 

I presume your honors have been informed, that I have been 
under a criminal charge respecting the death of George Aston, in 
which truly disagreeable situation I have remained these 8 years; 
often inceed did I petition the laie government of Pennsylvania (in 
whose service as a justice of the peace in supporting the government 
thereof, which had been established, and thitherto exercised in peace 
and quiet, against the dar:ng usurpations of lord Dunmore, the 
charge was incurred) for a speedy trial; often have I earnestly 
renewed the same petition to the present government, but the ca- 
lamities of war, local situation and other circumstances have hitherto 
delayed my trial, and that delay has in many respects produced 
the same effects to me and my large family, that a denial of justice 
could have done—for while held up by one party in a criminal point 
cf view, I have been deprived of many advantages, which the good 
opinion that my fellow citizens in general are pleased to entertain 
of me, would have put in my way. 

But the day is now near, I thank Heaven, in which, I trust my 
character will appear to the most inveterate and abandoned tools 
of the usurper lord Dunmore in a very different point of view from 
that in which a few of them endeavoured to represent it—even in 
that of a man much injured indeed. Happily for this country the 
spirit of that party has greatly subsided, and the distinction seems 
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almost forgotten by the best men amongst us, would to God I could 
forget it also; but I will, dur-ng life, be a monument of their lawless 
rage; long did I languish under the wounds the usurper gave me, 
and I am forever deprived of the use of my limbs. 

I trust, therefore, that my trial will come on next week, and 
that all the reparation which the case will admit, will be given to 
a wounded mind 2nd wounded body, and a much injured man; I 
trust that my character will then appear to your honors and to all 
people, as fair as it was before this most unfortunate event, and in 
order that it may so appear, I wish that the severest scrutiny may 
be made, that every person may be summoned who can give the 
least information on the part of the state. It is not for me to point 
to any individuals, because it might be suggested that it was done 
in order to keep the strongest testimony out of view; but there are 
many in this place who were eye and ear witnesses of the whole 
transactions. I trust I shall not appear unbecomingly importunate, 
if I intreat that the attorney-general will make strict enquiry before 
he leaves the spot, and that he will put up advertisements in town, 
requiring all those who can give evidence against me to appear at 
court; this I would do myself, but the malic:ous might put a con- 
struction on it injurious to my reputation. I pray that your honors 
will pardon this, perhaps unnecessary application; every thing which 
I have yet left near and dear to me, greatly depends upon having 
this unfortunate affair fairly investigated in the face of the country. 

I am with great respect, 
your honors most obedient humble servant. 
DEVEREUX SMITH. 
The honorable Thom?es M’Kean, chief justice, 
the hon. W. A. Atlee, and the hon. George 
Bryan, justice of the supreme court of Pennsylvania’’ 





***At the request of Mr. Devereux Smith, I do hereby certify all 
whom it may concern, that, after the bill aforesaid was returned 
ignoramus by the grand jury, a public enquiry respecting the fact 
charged against him wes had in open court, and after examining 
general Richard Butler, &c. the judges were contented with the 
said return, and the said Devereux Smith was thereupon discharged 
by public proclamation as above mentioned. Given under my hand 
at Philadelphia, the 17th day of March, 1784. 

(signed) THOMAS M’KEAN.”’ 





Note: A copy of the quoted proclamation is in the files of The 
Library Company of Philadelphia. 























BOOK REVIEW 


Albert Gallatin—Jeffersonian Financier and Diplomat. By RayMonp 
Watters, Jr., The Macmillan Company, New York, 1957. 380 
pages of text plus 52 pages of notes, a bibliography and index. 
Price $7.00. 

Following ten years of ardent research Mr. Raymond Walters, Jr., 
has written a biography of Albert Gallatin giving him his merited 
place in history. 

Of all the great men to whom the United States owes its begin 
ning none has received less recognition than Albert Gallatin. While 
he did not fight in the Revolution or participate in the framing of 
the National Constitution, yet for nearly half a century he was one 
of the country’s forward looking leaders. As Secretary of the Treasury 
no man, not even Hamilton did more to set the young government on 
a solid financial path. 

He spent three terms in the Pennsylvania state legislature where 
he advocated with others a state-wide establishment of public edu 
cation and the abolishment of slavery. Later, while serving four terms 
in the National Congress, he originated the idea of super-highways and 
presented his road building scheme to Congress. He was so influen- 

il in the financial problems of the young republic that he was made 


sallatin served longer than any other in the history of our country. 


i 
ti \ 
Secretary of the Treasury by Thomas Jefferson. In that office Albert 
P 

Later Mr. Gallatin became successively Foreign Minister to 
Russia, to France, and to Great Britain. He was one of the five Com 
missioners who drew up the Treaty of Ghent following the War of 
1812. On his return to the United States, Mr. Gallatin was a candi 
date for the office of the Vice-Presidency. 
Each chapter of this biography is absorbing and rich in facts. Mr. 


Walter's description of the Whiskey Rebellion, with all iis sidelights 
is most interesting to people of Western Pennsylvania. So vivid is his 
portrayal, that one almost expects to see Mr. Gallatin strolling by. Mr. 
Walters’ account of Gallatin’s entrance into politics and the casting 
of his first vote in Uniontown is intriguing. 

Mr. Walters makes one cognizant of the marked and worthy 
characteristics of Gallatin. He tells us that in addition to the numerous 


positions in public life Mr. Gallatin enjoyed a wide variety of occupa- 
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tions in private life: college teacher, storekeeper, farmer, land specula- 
tor, glass manufacturer, banker, scientist, and educator. 

The author stirs one’s emotions when he tells the touching story 
of the romance and tragedy of Gallatin’s first marriage and of the 
marked imprint of grief upon him. Later he married Hannah Nichol- 
son, who came of a long line of notable ancestors. Six children were 
born in the happy home life of this marriage. 

Unquestionably Mr. Walters has elevated Mr. Gallatin to his 
rightful place not only as one of the great leaders of the period but 
as an interesting personality. Born in Geneva, Switzerland, 1761, Mr. 
Gallatin came from a distinguished and aristocratic family, which had 
been powerful for centuries. As a young man in Europe, his environ- 
ment was with inteilectuals for he was scholarly and cultivated. 

Though a member of the aristocracy in Switzerland, in his adopted 
country of America, he forever held to the conviction “that the rights 
of the people were inalienable.” 

As a native Pennsylvanian I am grateful for this fascinating 
biography of Albert Gallatin. 

Pittsburgh Lena GaLiaTin GALLEY* 


Pittsburgh: Forge of the Universe. By Frank C. Harper. Comet 
Press Books, New York, 1957. Price $4.0. 

Pittsburgh: Forge of the Universe, by Frank C. Harper, presents 
the history of Pittsburgh in a unique way, in that it deals with subjects 
—over one hundred and sixty of them—rather than the stereotyped 
array of events in chronological order. By so doing he makes it pos- 
sible for each reader quickly to find what he wants, and with sufficient 
time to encompass the history of Pittsburgh over the last two hundred 
years. ‘To illustrate, we find a chapter on the Frick and Carnegie 
fall-out and the formation of the United States Steel Company, an- 
other on how a lot of Carnegie partners became multi-millionaires over 
night, others on the role Pittsburgh has played in coal, oil, glass, elec- 
trical appliances, aluminum and steel. 

It all adds up to the wonderful developments which have made 
Pittsburgh a city of world interest and service, including its colossal 
contribution to the Allied victory in World War II. 

Other chapters deal with its cultural, civic and social progress, 
its splendid accomplishments in eliminating smoke, and in protecting 
low-lying lands from floods, thus making possible the recent achieve- 
* The reviewer is a descendant of Albert Gallatin. 
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ments and building programs in the Point Park and Gateway Center 
areas. And all of this is revealed through the work and accomplish- 
ments of the individuals who had the vision and industry both to con- 
ceive and plan, and who thereby made their contributions toward the 
creation of a Pittsburgh greater in material, cultural and spiritual values. 
Mr. Harper begins with George Washington two hundred years ago, 
and brings the story down to our present progressive leader, Richard K. 
Mellon, with full recognition of all that Mellon Park means to Pitts- 
burgh. 

He closes with a look at the Pittsburgh of tomorrow and the 
coming celebration on November 27, 1958 of its two hundredth 
anniversary. 

But perhaps the most remarkable thing about this splendid 
chronicle of Pittsburgh is the author himself. In his ninetieth year, 
he tells the story of Pittsburgh with the fervor and enthusiasm of 
youth, and with a clarity and grasp which would do credit to an 
applicant for a master’s degree. 

The only hint of criticism I have heard is that perhaps it is a bit 
too optimistic about Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh Cuarces K. Ropinson 

















Historical Society Notes 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


The French military expedition down the Ohio in 1749 under 
M Celoron de Blainville consisted of 20 soldiers, 180 Canadians, 30 
Iroquois and 25 Abnaki Indians. Entering the Allegheny River 
through Chautauqua Lake they returned to Canada via the Miami 
and Maumee Rivers. Their object was not altogether friendly for it 
was a show of force (during a time of peace) to impzess English 
traders and their Indian allies. We have their own word that they 
were burying lead plates “as a monument of the renewal of the pos- 
session which they had taken of the River Ohio and of all the lands 
on both sides, up to the sources of said rivers... ” They also left 
a distinct impression they would maintain their claims with arms. 
Furthermore they were not mealy-mouth in telling all English and 
Indians they met that they owned the land and it was to be used for 
trade with the French exclusively. 

The plates to which they referred were of lead 14 inch thick and 
714” by 11”, on the face of which their claims were impressed. We 
know that at least six plates were buried and of these, three were 
recovered. One was subsequently lost, one was partially destroyed 
but one now exists, practically intact. It was found at the confluence 
of the Great Kanawha and the Ohio near Point Pleasant, West 
Virginia. A few replicas have been made and one is owned by our 
Society. This particular plate is used in lecturing to school groups 
and when it is shown, someone, to maintain interest is asked to read 
aloud the name of the river which appears as it would sound » a 
Frenchman when spoken in Indian. Few attempt it and the class 
is always amused when the word is spelled out—CHINODAHI- 
CHETHA. We know it designates the Great Kanawha, but what 
does it mean? 

We appealed to Dr. August C. Mahr of Ohio State University 
wes among many other activities has served as chairman of the Ohio 
Valley Historic Indian Conference and only recently publisl hed an 
le entitled “Indian River and Place Names in Ohio.” Dr. Mahr 


ed in a gracious and scholarly letter to the effect that in his wade 





the word is of Shawnee origin and when broken down it seems 
to mean “River of him who guards that which belongs to him.” From 
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the Shawnee standpoint this fits the Great Kanawha perfectly for 
they occupied that area from 1749 to 1774. 
This raises an interesting conjecture. Did Celoron know the 
meaning of the word? May not the Shawnees themselves have in- 
jected a dissenting item for record, unrecognized by Celoron. The 
French were claiming all the land, but the Indians by the use of a 
descriptive name, Chinodahichetha, are themselves warning the French 
that this is a river of the Shawnees who “will guard that which belongs 
to them.” 
Dr. Mahr writes “The fact that the name of the river does make 
such excellent sense in Shawnee confirms me in my belief that it is of 
Shawnee origin. I also agree with you in the Shawnee’s intention of 
inserting a bitter joke in the meaning of the name, regardless of 
whether Celoron understood that meaning or not.” 
For those who desire a more detailed translation we publish the 
following exiract from his letter: — 
Chi/noota/hish/e/tha 
Analysis: 
chi-(ch- as in Eng. church; sound non-existing in French; 
Voegelin writes c-) is a personal prefix indicating an in 
dividual,’ as in the quotations, Voegelin, 143. 

-noota- (OO- as in Eng. coal) means ‘guarding something Cby 
ear)’; see Voegelin, 377. 

-hish- (-sh- as in French -ch-), means ‘belonging to self’; 
Voegelin, 457. 

-e- formative vowel. 

-tha formative final suffix, meaning something like ‘person doing, 
or being, that very thing’; Voegelin, 335. 

Rosert D. Curistre 


REMEMBER THE MAINE? 


The battleship Maine was sunk in Havana Harbor on Tuesday, 
February 15th 1898. Two relics from this ship, consisting of a torpedo 
tube and section of the side port through which it protrudes, are 
mounted in West Park, North Side, Pittsburgh as a memorial. Few 
people know of their existence and still fewer remember anything 
about their dedication 43 years ago. The following outline of the story 
was given by your director over television K DK A at the site on May 
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30th, 1957, as part of a program by Ed King entitled “On Location.” 
* + + ~~ + 


An American naval squadron under Rear Admiral Sicard lay off 
Key West on Sunday, January 23, 1898. Next day at dusk dispatches 
were delivered to the flagship New York and on response to summons 
Captain Sigsbee of the battleship Maine was given verbal orders to 
proceed to Havana, Cuba, to pay a friendly visit to the Spaniards. Some 
12 hours later, on Tuesday, January 25th, the Maine entered Havana 
Harbor, fired a salute and took on a pilot who steered her to a govern- 
ment mooring buoy which was destined to be her last anchorage. 

This arrival had been instigated some two weeks earlier by Consul 
General Fitzhugh Lee serving at Havana who had reason to fear that 
local rioting might get out of control; in which case the warship might 
well furnish asylum for Americans. He was under no illusions as 
to the nature of the visit. Oddly enough on receipt of a cable advising 
him of the Maine’s coming he tried to delay the ship but his effort was 
too late. 

Contrary to advice of newsmen the officers of the Maine attended 
a bull fight on the Sunday following their arrival. There, under 
protective Spanish guard, they saw evidence of hostility toward Amer- 
icans. The shouted insults served to forewarn them of trouble and 
the captain alerted the guards to special watchfulness and this resulted 
in an order to keep up steam in two boilers rather than one. 

On the afternoon of Tuesday, February 15th, the officers had enter- 
tained some residents of Havana on board, but by 9:30 P.M. Captain 
Sigsbee was in his cabin writing a letter when taps had sounded. At 
9:40 P.M. a terrific explosion, followed by a second, shook the ship 
and she settled in the mud of the harbor with a Joss of 266 men in- 
cluding two officers. Small boats from the Spanish navy were quick to 
assist in rescue work and Captain Sigsbee, the last to leave, was one of 
the survivors. 

The great loss of life was due to the explosion of ammunition 
which was stored immediately under the quarters in which the men 
were sleeping. 

The cause of the explosion has never been determined and doubt- 
less never will be. There are three theories: (1) That the disaster 
was the result of the explosion of a mine at the instigation of the 
Spanish; (2) That the Cubans had been responsible as an act of provo- 
cation which would be charged to the Spaniards from whom they were 
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seeking independence; (3) From an internal explosion due to spon- 
taneous combustion of soft coal fuel in the Maine bunkers. 


Only one thing is certain and that was that, with the temper of 
the American people already of high pitch over other irritating ‘inci- 
dents, the news of this disaster made war with Spain a foregone con- 
clusion. 


Spanish authorities in Havana immediately denied the existence 
of mines in the harbor and declared that materials for the construction 
of mines did not even exist in Havana—a statement later proven un- 
true. 

President William McKinley promptly appointed a court of in- 
quiry which took testimony throughout several months having as one 
of its chief objectives, determination as to whether the explosion was 
of external or internal origin. The evidence from examination of the 
hull was based upon testimony of divers who were not qualified as 
experts on naval construction but the findings of the board were to 
the effect that the primary explosion was external, probably from a mine 
under the bottom of the ship at Frame 18 or somewhere on the port 
side. The report cleared the officers and crew of any negligence. 

A Spanish court of inquiry reported to Madrid that the explosion 
was not external but had occurred inside the Maine. 


The hull of the Maine was raised in 1911 at a cost to the United 
States government of $1,000,000.00 and another court of inquiry thus 
had an opportunity to examine the wreck on the surface. Their find- 
ings in general upheld the conclusion of the first court, with 
the exception that it located the explosion about 50 feet from the place 
originally described. The hull was then towed out to sea and sunk in 
deep water, where it is impossible to examine it again. 

While on the surface, the government removed four parts to be 
used as memorials. The main mast and fighting top were allocated 
to Arlington Cemetery. The fore mast was given to the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis and the torpedo tube and the plate, in which its bulbular 
muzzle socketed, were given to Pittsburgh. The city was so favored 
because Lt. Friend W. Jenkins, one of the two flag officers killed, 
had been born in old Allegheny. 

The nature of these relics required special mounting and appro- 
priate masonry background before they could qualify as a fitting me- 
morial. The necessary funds were not immediately available and the 


tube lay for two years in a warehouse. Perhaps a new war effort 
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stimulated belated interest but with substantial contributions from the 
City, the County and Spanish-American War veterans a memorial cost- 
ing $12,000.00 was unveiled at dedicatory ceremonies on Wednesday, 
September 16, 1914, at 4:00 P.M. Following a parade and appropriate 
remarks by officials and one survivor, the relics were unveiled by a 
sister of Lt. Jenkins. 


It might be observed that sealed in behind the center panel of 
the masonry wall bearing inscriptions lies a copper box in which are 
the names of over 2,000 persons who subscribed to the memorial. 

In retrospect it might be noted also that two presidents of the 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania figured in the promotion 
and dedication of this memorial, namely—William H. Stevenson and 
Robert Garland, then a Councilman. 

Rosert D. Curisti£ 


THE LECTURES 


At the opening of the 1956-57 season, October 24, 1956, Dr. 
Walter Read Hovey, Director of the Fine Arts Department of the 
University of Pittsburgh, was the speaker. Dr. Hovey, who was in- 
troduced by Mr. Charles Stotz, discussed “Painters from Pittsburgh: 
The Frontier Settlement and the Industrial Development.” Many of 
the paintings and sketches described by the speaker were shown on 
the screen, some were exhibited in the auditorium and west gallery of 
the building. 

The Society meeting of November 14, 1956, was given over to a 
lecture by Lieutenant Colonel Edward W. Schussler, whose subject 
was “The United States Army Presents Its Uniforms.” Colonel 
Schussler, who was introduced by Dr. James L. Swauger of the Car- 
negie Museum staff, showed colored slides of the uniforms from the 
provincial forms of 1775 to the more modern ones of the Spanish 
American War. 

At the meeting of the Society on January 23, 1957, Dr. Ralph C. 
Wood, the executive director of the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation 
of Philadelphia, was the speaker. He was introduced by Mr. J. Fred 
Lissfelt. In discussing “The Pennsylvania Germans” Dr. Wood em- 
phasized that the Pennsylvania German literature of the past 100 
years deserves recognition, especially publication of its poetry and 
anecdotes. 
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The Society meeting of February 11, 1957, was given over to two 
speakers: Miss Ruth Stoehr who spoke on “Some Favorite American 
Foods and the Role They Played in History”; and Mrs. Elmer D. 
Harshbarger whose subject was “Jane Gray Swisshelm.” 

Miss Stoehr, who is Home Economics Editor for the H. J. Heinz 
Company, was introduced by Mrs. Agnes L. Starrett of the University 
of Pittsburgh Press. Miss Stoehr’s research in foods has led her into 
the files of interesting people who have entertained distinguished guests 
with the finest offerings of American kitchens. 

Mrs. Harshbarger, a Trustee of this Society, is widely known 
through her activity and generosity in many clubs within the fields of 
civics, religion and history. She presented a biographical sketch of 
a person whom many regard as one of Pittsburgh’s foremost women. 
All agree that women generally throughout the state benefit through 
the reforms she championed. 


On Monday, March 18, our own trustee and eminent architect, Mr. 
Charles M. Stotz, presented a timely address on “The Forest and The 
Fort.” Mr. Stotz dealt with the frontier forts of early eastern America 
but specifically with Fort Duquesne and the three English forts at or 
near the Point. This address, in the form of a chalk-talk with slides, 
was peculiarly pertinent in preparation for the coming Bicentennial. 

On April 15 the Society had as its guest speaker, Mr. Thomas S. 
Buechner, who is currently the director of the Corning Museum of 
Glass, Corning, New York. Mr. Buechner was introduced by Lowell 
Innes, chairman of the Society’s committee on glass. His subject “The 
German Tradition in Glassmaking” was illustrated with colored slides. 

This was a meeting of more than ordinary importance as the Gorley 
collection of Amelung, Stiegel and Gallatin glass was unveiled by the 
donors, Mr. and Mrs. J. Harry Gorley of Uniontown. 

Mr. Buechner, in commenting on the Gorley glass, praised it 
highly, as did Mr. Innes and President McClintock. Mr. Gorley, in 
response, explained how he had obtained some of his valuable pieces 
of glass. Specifically, this gift from Mr. and Mrs. Gorley included 
not only the 47 pieces of rare glass but also the handsome display case. 
(See Spring 1957 issue for an illustrated article on The Gorley Case.) 

The May meeting of the Society is traditionally University of 
Pittsburgh night. Mr. William J. Martin, acting head of the History 
Department, introduced two graduate students, Mr. George H. Road- 
man and Mr. Robert D. Ilisevich, who presented papers. 
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Mr. Roadman’s subject “Washington (Pa.) Newspaper Battles 
1817-1825” was based on a bitter journalistic battle, involving state 
politics, between The Reporter and its rival the Examiner. In 1958 
The Feporter will be celebrating its 150th anniversary. As one of the 
earliest successful newspapers west of the mountains, it is worthy of 
special attention. 


The second paper of the evening was presented by Mr. Ilisevich. 
His subject was “Galusha Grow—Pennsylvania’s Champion of the 
Homestead Act.” The form the Homestead Act took, eventually, in- 
corporated many of the ideas expressed by Pennsylvania’s Galusha 


Grow, one of the most energetic supporters of this legislation between 
1851 and 1862. 

The Sixteenth Annual Tour of the Society on July 20 to Old 
Economy via The Point, Mt. Washington and Logstown was both 
enjoyable and profitable to those members and friends who participated. 
A full account may be found in the Fall 1957 issue of this Magazine. 

The Society's Building was closed during the month of August. 


The opening on Tuesday, September 3, marked the beginning of the 
year 1957-58. 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES 


In the course of the year the Society has been represented at 
historical meetings and several members have been active in the field 
of historical writing. 

The auditorium of the Society has been in use for meetings of 
other organizations or groups of similar or at least equally commendable 
civic aims. For example the Woman’s Historical Society has held 
regular meetings, in addition, the Early American Glass Club, the 
William Wallace Chapter of the D.A.R., and the Allegheny County 
Citizens for Public Schools met here, some of them more than once. 

Several patriotic organizations store their records here. This is a 
proper use of our rooms so long as space is available. 

The Society continues to lend objects from its collection for ex- 
hibit by responsible outside organizations, institutions, or business firms, 
usually in the downtown district. 

Many of our museum pieces, objects, and books have been photo- 
graphed during the past year for use in newspapers, advertising agen- 
cies, radio and television stations. 
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THE DIRECTOR’S CALENDAR 


October 1956— September 1957 


1956 


Friday, October 12—Trip to Perryopolis to secure model of Wash- 
ington Mill. 

Sunday, October 14—Council and staff meeting at the Fox Chapel 
home of Mrs. E. D. Harshbarger preceded by reception and 
supper. 

Monday, October 15—History talk in Auditorium and tour of the 
building for 42 students from Churchill School. 

Thursday, October 25—Attended luncheon and exercises at P.R.R. 
station as member of committee on selection of historic names 
for Pullman cars. 

Tuesday, October 30—Supper meeting of Trustees. 

Wednesday, November 7—Lecture in Auditorium to 35 adult 
members of Newcomers Group of Mt. Lebanon. 

Wednesday, November 14—History talk and tour for 98 students 
from St. Peter's High School, McKeesport. 

Thursday, November 15—Foster Memorial Marker placed in co- 
operation with the State. 

Saturday, November 17—History talk in Auditorium to 40 students 
from Dunbar Township High Schooi. 

Friday, November 27—Lecture and tour for a group of 22 history 
students from Fifth Avenue High School. 

Thursday, December 20—Lecture to Carnegie Tech R O T C in 
Administration Hall. 


1957 





Monday, January 7—Special talk to the D. A. R. in McKeesport 
at 8 P. M. 

Tuesday, January 8—History talk and tour of the building for a 
group of eighth graders from Frick Elementary Schooi. 
Thursday, January 11—Basic local history talk at 11 A. M. to 

Carnegie Tech Reserve Officers on the Tech campus. 
Wednesday, January 16—History talk to the Perry Women’s Club 

at 2:00 P.M. in the Watson Memorial Presbyterian Church. 
Monday, January 21—Bicentennial talk to the Home and Garden 
Club of Crafton at 2:00 P.M. in Crafton. 











1957 
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Tuesday, February 5—Bicentennial talk to the Feree Chapter of 
the D. A. R. at 8:00 P. M. in the U. P. Church of Coraopolis. 


Saturday, February 9—Children’s Play under the auspices of the 
William Wallace Chapter of the D. A. R. held in the Society's 
Auditorium. 


Tuesday, February 19—Talk and tour for a group of Girl Scouts. 

Friday, February 22—Speaker at Annual Banquet of Pittsburgh 
chapters of the D. A. R. and S. A. R. in the Duquesne Club. 

Monday, February 25—Bicentennial Talk to the Parent-Teachers 
Association at Donaldson Crossroads at 8:00 P. M. 

Tuesday, March 5—Talk and tour for a group of 58 students from 
Whitehall Junior High. 

Wednesday, March 6—Talk and tour for a second group of stu- 
dents from Whitehall Junior High, 60 in number. 

Thursday, March 14—Bicentennial talk at the Edgewood Histori- 
cal Society at 8:15, Edgewood Town Club. 

Friday, March 15—Talk and tour for a group of 12 boys from the 
Ww ightman School. 

Saturday, March 23—Talk and tour for 54 Bethel Scouts and 
adults in the Auditorium. 

Wednesday, March 27—History talk to combined service clubs of 
Morgantown, W. Va., consisting of Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions 
and D. A. R.—at 12 noon in Morgant own. 

Thursday, April 4—Talk and tour for a group of 80 students from 
Montour Joint Schools. 

Tuesday, April 9—History Talk for the Washington chapter of 
the D. A. R. at 8:15 P. M. at Quail House, Washington, Pa. 

Thursday, April 11—Talk and tour for a group of 30 pupils from 
McKnight Schoel. 

Friday, April 12-—-Talk and tour for the South High Junior His- 
torians, 20 in number. 

Saturday, April 13—Talk and tour for the History Club from the 
Lincoln High School, Ellwood City, 45 in number. 

Tuesday, April 16—Talk and tour for a group of ten Girl Scouts 
and adult leaders. 

Tuesday, April 30—Special River talk for a group of 40 from the 
Newcomers Club of Mt. Lebanon. 

Friday, May 10—Talk to the Mifflintown Historical Society at 

Lewistown, Pa. 
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Saturday, May 11—Attended the Pennsylvania Federation of His- 
torical Societies at Harrisburg. 

Wednesday, May 22—Bicentennial talk to a group of 24 adults 
from Bower Hill in the Society’s Auditorium. 

Friday, May 31—Talk and tour for a group of 52 from Penn 
Township Schools. 

Saturday, June 8—Talk and tour for a Verona Girl Scout Troop 








numbering 35. 


Friday, June 21—Talk and tour for the Historical and Genealogical 


Society of Indiana, Pa. There were 30 in this group. 


July—Preparing for Society’s Annual Tour which was held Satur- 


day, July 20, with an attendance of about 190. 
August—The Society's building was closed. 


Patron 

Mrs. Clifford S. Heinz 
Miss Mary McCune 
Mr. Richard K. Mellon 
Sustaining 

Mr. Thomas D. Jolly 
Mrs. Frank C. Lewis 
Mr. C. W. Peden 

Mr. Francis Earl Slater 
Mr. James L. Wick, Jr. 
Annual 

Dr. J. Cutler Andrews 
Miss Mary A. Campbell 


Mrs. H. C. Coleman, Sr. 


Mrs. Renwick G. Dean 
Mr. J. E. DeSutter 
Mrs. J. E. DeSutter 
Mrs. Thomas M. Dunn 
CMrs. Louise M.) 
Mrs. Ralph C. Fischer 


Miss Lena Gallatin Galley 


Mr. Davil R. Grafton 


MEMBERSHIP 
The following new members were enrolled between November 1, 
1956, and November 1, 1957, under the several classifications indicated: 


Mr. M. W. Marshall 
Mrs. Clarence R. Neal 
Rev. Henry A. Riddle 
Mrs. Jane Barnard Sherrard 
Mr. Harry A. Sipe 

Mr. T. K. Stratton 

Mrs. William S. Sutton 
Miss Ellen M. Watson 
Mr. James C. Watt 

Mr. Ed Wisniewski 

Mr. Charles Holmes Wolfe, Jr. 
Dr. George J. Wrieht, Jr. 
Mr. Robert H. Yoders 
Dr. T. C. Zeller 
Educational 

Rev. Milton M. Allison 
Mrs. Nell B. Anderson 
Dr. Robert E. Carlson 
Mr. Patrick J. Griffin, Jr. 
Miss Ethel King 

Miss Virginia Laughlin 


Miss Rosita Mahend 
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Miss Virginia Grubbs 
Mrs. W. F. Hart 

(Mrs. Elizabeth P.) 
Mrs. Walter J. G. Hays 
Miss Judy L. Heavner 
Mr. G. Homer Johnston 
Mrs. B. W. Leach 

(Mrs. Virginia Browne Leach) 
Miss Elizabeth Macfarlane 
Miss Sarah Collins McClelland 
Miss Jean C. McKinney 
Mrs. Edwin R. McMillin II 
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Mr. R. Paul Mathews 
Mr. Joseph Parton 

Mrs. David Dixon Porter 
Mr. Joseph Jay Rubin 
Mr. Richard H. Slavin 
Mr. John G. Steele 

Mr. Watson R. van Steenburgh 
Mr. Reid W. Stewart 
Mr. Robert M. Watkins 
Mr. Edward G. Wolf 
Dr. Austin Wright 





IN MEMORIAM 


In the same period word was received of the death of: 


Patron 

Dr. Thomas S. Arbuthnot 
Miss Katherine May Edwards 
Mrs. H. H. McClintic, Jr. 

Mrs. H. C. McEldowney 

Mr. Charles Oliver 

Mrs. Chester Marsh Van Kleeck 
Contributing 

Mr. George J. Willock 
Sustaining 

Mr. John J. Grossman 

Mr. Frank A. McCune 
Mrs. E. W. Mudge 

Mr. Alexander C. Robinson 


Miss Gertrude Smith 

Annual 

Miss Mary Burgwin 

Mrs. T. Raymond Evans (Ida F.) 

Mr. Daniel J. Fackiner 

Mr. J. Harry Gorley 

Mr. Thomas O. Hasley 

Judge Harry M. Jones 

Mr. W. A. Seifert 

Mis. Jane Barnard Sherrard 
(Mrs, Hallock C.) 

Mr. Charles S. Wardley 

Mr. Dwight Winter 

Mr. Charles A. Woods 























Additions To 


ADDITIONS TO THE GLASS COLLECTION 


Gorley, Mr. and Mrs. J. Harry—Uniontown, Pa. 
“With complete unexpectedness Mr. and Mrs. J. Harry Gorley of 


Collections 





Uniontown informed us that they wished to donate their collection 
of Amelung, Stiegel, and Gallatin glass and a case to house it. 
Overjoyed, we quickly rearranged the glass room (the east corri- 
dor) and established this gift so that the whole wing shows a bril- 
liance, a scope, and a unity not achieved before. 


Nothing can take the place of a direct view and the resulting stim- 
ulus to the visual imagination. I urge you all to see the new case 
as soon as possible, to compare the pieces with other parts of our 
collection, to look at pictures of Amelung, Stiegel, Gallatin-Kramer, 
Monongahela, Pittsburgh, Ohio glass—any glass that belongs to 
young America.” 

Quoted from “Forerunners in American Glass” by Lowell 

Innes in the Spring 1957 issue of this magazine. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 
Our library has been enriched by the addition of a large number 
of books and other publications. These came to us from two sources, 
gift and purchase. We also received regularly the publications of many 
historical societies by exchange. All are available and valuable for re- 
search. 


The following is a list of books and other publications (excluding 
the magazines) received between November 1956 and November 1957: 


American Philosophical Society—Philadelphia 
Photostat ( Purchase) 
Joseph Shippen’s Orderly Book, November 19, 1758-December 3, 
1758. Colonel Shippen was an officer with General Forbes. This 
section of his Orderly Book takes the reader through the “capture” 
of Fort Duquesne. 

Anderson, Dr. Bart—Chester County Historical Society, West Chester, 
Pa. Minieture issue of the Pittsburgh Dispatch, September 20, 1881. 

\nderson, George B.—New York, N. Y. 


Contents of a box taken from cornerstone of the old Anderson Ho- 
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tel, corner Penn Avenue and Sixth Street, Pittsburgh, consisting 
largely of eight different newspapers published in Pittsburgh in 
1884 the year of the grand opening: 
Pittsburg Leader, Thursday evening, July 31, 1884 
Pittsburg Chronicle Telegraph, Thursday evening, July 31, 1884 
Pittsburg Leader, Sunday, January 6, 1884 
East End Bulletin, Pittsburg, Saturday, July 26, 1884 
Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, Wednesday, July 2, 1884 
The Daily Post, Pittsburgh, Friday morning, August 1, 1884 
The Pittsburg Dispatch, August 1, 1884 
Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette, August 1, 1884 
Anderson, Niles—Pittsburgh 
Typewritten copy of the Forbes Orderly Book. 75 pages. Very 
helpful for researchers. 
Bothwell, Mrs. M. V.—Pittsburgh 
Historical sketches of Oakland from The Oakland News by Mrs. 
Bothwell. 
Butler, Mrs. Eva Love, McKeesport, Pa. 
The Lost Cause—A New Southern History of the War of the Con- 
federates by Edward A. Pollard, of Virginia; History of Allegheny 
County, Pennsylvania, A. Warner and Company, 1888. 
Christie, Dr. John W.—Wilmington, Delawa. 
The Journal of Nicholas Cresswell, 1774-1777. 
Christie, Robert D.—Pittsburgh 
The 175th Anniversary of Monongalia County, West Virginia. 
Prepared under the direction of The Monongalia Historical So- 
ciety—1953. 
Darsie, Richard F.—Slippery Rock 
Atlas of the Cities of Pittsburgh, Allegheny, and the Adjoining 
Boroughs, Compiled and Published by G. M. Hopkins, 1872; a 
first edition of Neville Craig's History of Pittsburgh, 1851; Pitts- 
burgh as it is; or Facts and Figures by George H. Thurston, 1857. 
Dean, Mrs. E. A.—Pittsburgh 
All Sorts of Pittsburgers—Sketched in Prose and Verse by Arthur 
G. Burgoyne, Pittsburg, 1892; Map of Pittsburgh and Environs, 
1910, published by R. L. Polk and R. L. Dudley, Pittsburgh; Map 
of Allegheny County 1910, published by A. H. Mueller & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Douglas, Miss Sara—Pittsburgh 
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A unique pamphlet entitled “Belfast Calling Belfast.” A World 
Broadcast from May Street Presbyterian Church, Belfast, Ire- 
land. Purpose was to link together the many places throughout the 
World bearing the name of Belfast. It appeared that there were at 
least 15 such places. There is one in Pennsylvania. 
Eakin, Miss Mary—Pittsburgh 
A brochure American Rooms in Miniature. 
Eakin, Miss Myrl I.--Pittsburgh 
Pioneer America—Its First Three Centuries by Carl W. Drep- 
pard, 1948. 
Elkin, Dr. C. W .W.—Pittsburgh 
Two Civil War monographs: Pennsylvania at Cold Harbor, Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania Reserve Volunteer Corps; Pittsburgh Ses- 
quicentennial; The National Road; The Complete History of the 
City of Allegheny in Pennsylvania 1740-1890 by Carl Wilhelm; 
Views of Pittsburgh and Allegheny; a manuscript entitled “The 
Restoration of Old Economy”; 53 issues of WPHM,; also valuable 
pamphlets and clippings. 
Farmer, Margaret M.—Washington, D. C. 
Booklet—Fort McIntosh and Its Times, by Daniel Agnew, LL.D.., 
published in Pittsburgh, 1893. 
Frick, Miss Helen—Pittsburgh 
Smull’s Legislative Handbook for 1898; Pittsburgh Cillustrated) 
H. R. Page and Company, 1889. 
Hackney, Miss Myrtle—Los Angeles, California 
Large folder of clippings Cillustrated) from Los Angeles Times, 
1948, entitled “The American Past.” 
Hastings House (Publishers)—New York, N. Y. 
Baltimore—A Picture History 1858-1958 With commentary by 
Francis F. Beirne. Compiled under the auspices of The Maryland 
Historical Society. 
Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio—Cincinnati, Ohio 
Five copies of the Presbyterian Banner: 
May 17, 1865 
June 26, 1867 
August 25, 1869 
August 25, 1875 
October 20, 1880 
Five copies of the United Presbyterian: 
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August 3, 1864 
June 5, 1867 
June 12, 1867 
April 14, 1870 
June 20, 1868 
Both papers were puntionen in Pittsburgh. 
Hunt, Mr. and Mrs. Roy Arthur—Pittsburgh 
A Captain in on by Junius Edwards, 1957. Biography of 
Alfred H. Hunt, (See WPHM, Vol. 40 No. 2 for Review by Dr. 
John W. Oliver). 
Library of Congress—Washington, D. C. 
Phoiostat (Purchase) 
Forbes, John omen Orderly Book, Marching Journal, Septem- 
ber 21, 1758—November 24, 1758. (Original filed in the Manu- 
script Division, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C.) 
This is No. 414 of the George W ashingto mn military papers. 
Pho‘ostat of 45 pages. General John Lowes owned the original 
copy, as each officer had his own copy. 
Macmillan Company—New York, N. Y. 
Albert Gallatin—Jeffersonian Financier and Diplomat by Ray- 
mond Walters, Jr., 1957. 
Marshall, Paul K.—Pittsburgh 
Illustrated brochure James Rees and Sons Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., U.S.A. Shipbuilders. 
Martin, Margaretta—Pittsburgh 
Through Miss Lily Lee Nixon—a folder of historical material on 
the University of Pittsburgh. 
McAfee, Rol sert—Pittsburgh 
List of 90 Pittsburgh Gunsmiths, Gunbarrel Manufacturers, etc., 
from 1787-1900. List made up from Pittsburgh newspapers and 
directories. 
McClintock, C. A.—Pittsburgh 
25 copies of The Magazine Antiques containing articles on glass; 
Ene yclo} edia of Biography—Pennsylvani a, Vol. 26, 1948, Lewis 
Historical Publishing Company, N. Y.; Century Enclopedia Vol. | 
Pennsylvania Historical and Biographical, 1904; Original Poems 
on Various Subjects by Robert McKesson, Pittsburgh. Printed by 
L. S. Johns, 1829 
McClurg,* Mrs. Frank—Pittsburgh 
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Seven books from the Neville B. Craig family: 

The Suppliant, Philadelphia 1845 (Presented by Neville B. 
Craig to his wife, Christmas, 1845, autographed). 
The Mother at Home, 1855. Presented to Annie N. Davison 
(Neville Craig's daughter) by her husband. 
Plutarch's Lives 1804. Neville B. Craig's book, with inscriptions 
written by him. 
Bible (with inscriptions) 
In Memoriam, Rev. H. C. Comingo, Craig’s son-in-law. 
Christmas with the Poets 1851 (Presented to Lide G. Craig, 
autographed ) 
Washington-Irvine Correspondence by C. W. Butterfield. 

*Mrs. McClurg is a great-granddaughter of Neville B. Craig. 

Mercer, Margaret C.—Pittsburgh 
Nineteen Pittsburgh and Allegheny newspapers chiefly of the 
vears 1896, 1897. This collection represents eight different Pitts- 
burgh newspapers printed at that time. 

Nolan, J. Bennett—Reading 
The Reading Militia in the Great War, and Walks in Reading 
Town by Mr. Nolan. 

Norwegian-American Historical Association—Northfield, Minn. 
Norwegian-American Studies and Records—Vol. XIX. With this 
volume, the publications of the Norwegian-American Historical 
\ssociation since 1925 total thirty-nine. “The articles in the pres- 
ent volume attest the continuing vitality of the field of Norwegian- 
American history.” 

O'Neil, Rev. J. Donald—Pittsburgh 

Solemn Dedication of St. Mary of the Mount High School and 
Convent. Pittsburgh, Pa. 1956. 
A history of the St. Mary of the Mount Parish on Mt. Washing- 
ton since its inception in the year 1873, also a history of the region 
in which it is located. Part of the research for this book was done 
in the Society’s library. 

Purchase 
History of Bedford, Somerset and Fulton Counties, Pennsylvania. 
With Illustrations and Biographical Sketches of Some Pioncers 
and Prominent Men. Waterman, Watkins & Co. Chicago, 1884. 

Purchase 

Pennsylvania Clocks and Clockmakers, by George H. Eckhardt. 
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1955. An Epic of Early Americar Science, Industry, and Craftsman- 
ship. (See WPHM, Vol. 40 No. | for review by George Swet 
nam.) 

Purchase 
A Pictorial History of the American Indian by Oliver La Farge 
1956. (See WPHM, Vol. 40 No. 2 for Review by Don W 
Dragoo.) 
Smith, Malcolm C.—Glenshaw 
A History of Shaler Township, by Malcolm C. Smith, 1953. 
Sturtevant, Ida A.—Pittsburgh 
Special edition of the Silver Anniversary Book of the Community 
Chest of Allegheny County, October 28, 1952. 
Tesh, Sara C.—Pittsburgh 
Fort Duquesne and Fort Pitt Fourth edition DAR 1914. 
Todd, Rev. Galbraith Hall Todd—Philadelphia 
Brochure—Tributes to Clarence Edward Noble Macartney by 
Oswald T. Ellis. (From a Memorial Service held in Arch Street 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, March 10, 1957.) 
'"Inited States Gove nent Printing Office—Washington, D. C. 
The Territori i Papers of the United States—Compiled and Edited 
by Clarence Edwin Carter. Vol. XXII. The Territory of Florida 
1821-1824. 1956. 
University of Pittsburgh Press—Pittsburgh 
The Voice That Speaketh Clear by Arthur M. Young. (See WP 
HM, Vol. 40 No. 3 for review by Dr. A. P. James.) 
Van Trump, James D.—Pittsburgh 
Five copies of the Charette, Tri-State Journal of Architecture and 
Building which contain articles by Mr. Van Trump on “The 
Gothic Revival in Pittsburgh” and an article on the “Church of 
the Ascension”; an offprint from the Journal of The Society of 
Architectural Historians, October, 1957, containing an article on 
“The Romanesque Revival in Pittsburgh”; and in The Cathedral 
Age, published at Washington Cathedral in the Nation’s Capital, 
Autumn 1957 “The Unsubmerged Cathedral: Trinity, Pittsburgh.” 
The second publication listed above says of the author, “James 
D. Van Trump has become the architectural biographer of his 
native Pittsburgh.” 
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GENEALOGY (Library) 


Armbruster, Maxim E.—Pittsburgh 


Mellon Family Chart—compiled by Mr. Armbruster. 
Brier, Glenn L.—Allison Park 
The Brier Family Genealogy, contains coat of arms, photostat of 
patent, old Scottish map, etc.—Charles Templeton Brier, Editor. 
Buchanan, Mrs. Edward—Pittsburgh 
The Buchanan Society (Instituted 1725) Glasgow, 1927. 
Chapman, George E.—Sharon 
Hobbs Family History (Many people in Western Pennsylvania be- 
long to this family). 
Daniels—Baltimore, Maryland 
The Daniels-Daniells Family Notes, Vol. 1, No. 4. 
Hook, James W.—New Haven, Conn. 

Genealogies: 

1. Lieutenant Samuel Smith—His Children and One Line of 
Descendants and Related Families. Compiled by James Wil- 
liam Hook. 

2. Smith, Grant aud Irons Families of New Jersey’s Shore Coun- 
ties. Compiled by James W. Hook. 

3. Captain James Hook of Greene County, Pa. Compiled by 
James W. Hook. 

CAIl of the above listed families have branches in south western 

Pennsylvania. ) 

King, Mrs. Wilber S.—Pittsburgh 
Short biographical sketch of Robert Burns King and his home 
“Baywood”—now headquarters for the Pittsburgh Plan for Art and 
the Audubon Society. (MS) 
Liggett, William E.—University City, Missouri 

Biographical Sketches of the Foulke-Liggett Families (Supple- 

mental to the Liggett Genealogy Chart) Compiled and Edited 

by William E. Liggett. 

McNair, Major J. B.—Los Angeles, California 
McNair, McNear and McNeir. Supplement 1955, Compiled by 
James Birtley McNair. 

Omohundro, Malvern Hill—Goochland, Va. 
The Omohundro Genealogical Record The Omohundros and 
Allied Families in America. 
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Blood lines traced from the firsts Omohundro in Westmore- 
land County, Virginia, 1670 through his descendants in Three 
Great Branches and Allied Families down to 1950. 1287 
pages. By Malvern Hill Omohundro. 
Purchase 
Research in American Genealogy—A Practical Approach to Gene 
alogical Research by E. Kay Kirkham. 
Solis‘Cohen, Dr. Myer—Philadelphia 
The American Descendants of Samuel Binswanger by Myer Solis- 
Cohen, M. D. 
Weddell, James A.—Monongahela 
The Weddells of Old Westmoreland by James A. Weddell. 


ADDITIONS TO THE ARCHIVES AND MUSEUM 
Armstrong, Mrs. C. Dudley—Lancaster 

Through Mr. C. A. McClintock a photostat of a letter written by 

Annie Eliza Larimer Jones, the wife of Thomas Mifflin Jones, 

one of the founders of Jones and Laughlin Steel Company. The 

letter was written to her father, General William Larimer. The 

date was August 4, 1864. 

(See WPHM Vol. 40 No. 2 for the full text of the letter.) 

Huffman, Rev. E. E.—Columbia, S. C. 

Pass—through the Union lines issued to the Rev. R. Lee, April 

19, 1864. Rev. Lee, a Presbyterian minister, preached at Law- 

renceville Presbyterian Church and later moved to New Alex 


andria, Pa. 
Hunt, Mrs. Roy A.—Pittsburgh 
Engraving of William Pitt 


Collection of autographs: 
1. James O’Hara—Feb. 20, 1792 Letter addressed to John Hicken- 
welder 
2. Note from William Pitt to Mr. Piggott 
3. Invitation from W. Pitt to his friend Col. Coffin (?) October 
2, 1803. 
Lindner, Richard L.—Pittsburgh 
Ten books containing hand-written records of Engine Co., No. 
14—Pittsburgh Fire Department covering the years 1880, 1886, 
1889, 1892, 1897, 1898, 1902, 1905, 1907, 1908. 
Love, Gilbert—Pittsburgh 
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Allegheny Bridge Pass *827 issued to William Haslet, April 5, 
1843 and a receipted hotel bill issued by the Merchant's Hotel of 
Philadelphia, August 6, 1856. 
Love, Mrs. Irene de Leon—Darlington, Md. 
Cup, saucer and plate which came through the Fire of 1845. 
Marshall, Paul K.—Pittsburgh 

Large key excavated at “The Point” probably about 1800. For 

full account see WPHM Vol. 40, No. 1 The Marshall Key by 

Robert D. Christie 

McClintock, C. A.—Pittsburgh 

1. Photostatic copy of “Petition of Citizens of the Western Coun- 
try (Pittsburgh) to the Bank of the United States at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for a Branch Bank in Pittsburgh.” Dated 1817. 

2. Copy of the 1795 Haumann Map of Pittsburgh. 

3. Print of Pittsburgh—From Seminary Hill—Drawn after nature 
by Louis Braun, accompanying brief history of “Pittsburg” 
printed in German. 

4. Photograph of student body of Shadyside Academy about 1887. 

One of the earliest photographs of the school. 

McClurg, Mrs. Frank—Pittsburgh 

Three framed pictures: one of Neville B. Craig, one of the 

Davison home (where the Fairfax now stands), and one of General 

Neville’s home (an engraving); also a “Family Tree” of the Neville 

B. Craig family. 

Mercer, Margaret—Pittsburgh 

Engraving of William Penn. 

Morris, Dr. Harry H.—Mars, Pa. 

Francis Mulvehill’s Ledger, 1830-1849. 

First entries made in London, England, later ones in Western 

Pennsylvania. 

Russell, J. M.—Pittsburgh 

Through Mrs. Forest C. Lydic, a flag of 36 stars made for the 

“Sanitary Fair” by Miss Emma K. Ogden who was the first medi- 

cal woman missionary to India (a native Pittsburgher). 

Witte, William—Pittsburgh 
Two clear-cut photographs of Pittsburgh in the 1880's. 
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1757-1957 


Some fragments from the archives in honor of the 200th anniversary 
of the birth of the Marquis de La Fayette 
Marie Jean Paul Roch Yves Gilbert Motier, Marquis de La Fayette 
(1757-1834), was born at the Chateau of Chavagniac in Auvergne, 
France, September 6, 1757. 
In 1825 Honored Guest of the United States 
City Rivalry for the Honored Guest 
Letter sent to: 
Miss Mary Davis 
Care of Mr. John Davis 
Water Street 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cincinnati 18 May 1825 
Dear Sister, 

Your esteemed letter came to hand 2 or 3 days since. I am grati- 
fied to hear you are all well. Agreeably to your request I called at Mrs. 
Dubary’s store for the Braid. She has none of the colour of the sample 
enclosed in your letter. It is all a shade or two lighter. Mrs. Dubary 
thought it would not suit for hair the colour of yours enclosed. Should 
I be able to obtain any of the description you require I will send you 
some—All is bustle here. Gen. Lafayette will arrive tomorrow Great 
preparations are making for his reception—The most splendid Ball 
ever given on this side the mountains will be given in honour of the 
General. The Ball room is decorated in handsome style by a number 
of patriotic young ladies who volunteered their services for the occasion. 
You must know that our place stands unrivaled in the quest for “Beauty 
and fashion and taste.” About 600 persons are invited. No doubt 
but the room will be full to overflowing. Give my respects to all 
friends. I saw Maria McNair on her way home, but only for a few 
minutes. I presume all is preparation in Pittsburg in anticipation of 
Gen. Lafayette’s arrival. He will be received by the Military and a 
deputtation from the Citizens and conducted to his quarters in a 
Barouche—a procession will be formed and conduct the general to a 
suitable place where an address will be delivered to him, etc. He will 
also visit the Musium which will be illuminated—Cwhere or in what 
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part of your place will he look for a musium) Grand fire works will 
be exhibited, etc., etc. too tedious to innumorate. 
Give my love to my Father, Mother, 
Brothers, and Sisters 


Yours affectionately 
GMC 


Mary Davis 


Lafayette Visits Pittsburgh May 31-June 1, 1825 
From The Pittsburgh Gazette, Friday Morning June 3, 1825 

The progress of the General through the city to his lodgings, was 
marked with abundant manifestations of the hearty welcome with which 
he was received. The streets through which he passed, were filled to 
overflowing, as also were the doors, windows, and every place where 
a view could be obtained. Every countenance beamed with pleasure, 
and every eye sparkled with delight. It was the grateful homage of a 
free people, flowing from the heart, towards the early, distinguished, 
and unwearied champion of freedom. 

From The Pittsburgh Gazette, Friday Morning, June 3, 1825. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


By the Hon. Charles Shaler, President Judge of the Allegheny County 
Courts, on behalf of the citizens of Pittsburgh. 


General Laiayette, 


Having been requested by my fellow citizens to congratulate 
you on your arrival amongst us, and to express the high sense they en- 
tertain of your distinguished and disinterested services; in accordance 
with the duty devolved upon me, I feel a peculiar happiness in pre- 
senting you with their felicitations, and bidding you a cordial welcome 
to the City of Pittsburgh. 

. 


* * * * 2 * * * » 


If anything could serve or strengthen the deep sympathies of the 
present moment; if any thing could serve to heighten the tone of feel- 
ing which your presence, aided by our recollections of your pre-eminent 
services, excites in our bosoms, it would be that the ground on which 
we now stand, owes its first traces of civilization to French adventure 
and enterprise; that we can still point to the venerable remains of a 
fortress, over whose battlement the standard of France once waved 
in triumph; te fields which recall the traditonal tale of French valor 
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and which have been consecrated to glory by French blood. 


” * * * * * * * * 2 


General Lafayette’s Answer to the Address delivered in 


behalf of the citizens of Pittsburgh 


* * * * s * * 7 * » 


This city, sir, owing to the felicity of its peculiar situation, had 
been a conspicuous spot, early in the times when American colonies 
were but instruments to the selfish and ambitious passions of their 
respective European governments, in nothing so conspicuous as when, 
in the vicinity of this place, an opportunity was offered to a young 
militia volunteer, to display that happy mixture of superior judgment 
and undaunted valor, which was afterward so providentially evinced 
in the commander in chief of our revolutionary army. So, in the very 
time of the revolution, Pittsburgh has proved very interesting to us 
as a military post, nor can I recall those transactions, without grate- 
fully remembering that my name has been associated with its military 
existence as a fort; but mark what has since happened; independence, 
freedom, equal rights, added to its local advantages, have at once made 
it a wonder of industry, prosperity, manufacturing creations, and im- 
provements; and this, even wh.-n compared with the wonders of every 
kind, which have marked the progress of these happy United States. 

Accept, sir, in behalf of the citizens of Pittsburgh, my ardent and 
patriotic wishes for the continued and ever-increasing blessings which 
I am delighted to witness, and my affectionate and respectful acknowl- 
edgements. 


The General Acknowledges Some Bakewell Glass 
Pittsburgh May 31st 1825 


Gentlemen 

The patriotic gratification I have felt at the sight of your beautiful 
manufacture is still enhanced by the friendly reception I have met 
from you and by the most acceptable present you are pleased to offer 
me. Accept my affectionate thanks, good wishes, and regards. 


Lafayette 


Messrs. Bakewell Page and Bakewell 


(Photostat) 





